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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ECHOES OF THE PAST. 


BY FANNIE HOLDEN FOWLER. 





How strangely sweet the airs of old! 
Their melody the heart doth hold 

Through all the past and teeming years, 
Too weird for mirth, too sad for tears! 
Their echoes linger like a spell 

Where dreamy thoughts are wont to dwell, 
And through the lapse of time and tide 
Unfold the doors of Memory wide. 


Sweet friends, who reached the golden shore 
Ere life grew stale,—the songs of yore 
Come floating from your starlit heights, 

As sweet as on those summer nights 

When, in the life of long ago, 

Your music trembled to and fro, 

Swaying the soft and limpid air, 

As light as love, as pure as prayer. 


Now Fancy with her magic light 

Traces each form in memory bright; 

And father, brother, child and friend 

Upon my footsteps still attend. 

I see the crown of silvery hair, 

The placid smile he used to wear; 

I hear the welcome of that day 

Of olden time, long passed away, 

The merry songs and pastimes sweet 

Of childish glee I used to greet; 

Till life seems young, and all things glow 

In sunlight of the long ago. 
Manistee, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Nineteenth Annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suftrage Association 
was held in Philadelphia, October 31 and 
November 1 and 2. Sixty-nine delegates 
were present, representing thirteen States. 
The President, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
of Indiana, presided. Senator A. D. Har- 
lan, of Pennsylvania, gave the address of 
welcome, and President Foulke responded. 
There were addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
well, Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, Mrs. Margaret 
Campbell, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, Col. 'T. W. Higginson, 
Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. 
Frances W. Harper, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, 
Rev, Ada C. Bowles, Miss Cora Scott Pond 
tnd others. The weather was fine, the 
tudiences sympathetic, and the speaking 
xeellent. The press of the city gave 
fiendly reports. ‘The platform had been 
Yeautifully decorated with tropical plants 
td foliage by Miss Elizabeth B. Justice 
id other Pennsylvania friends, and the 
tiring songs of Prof. James G. Clark 
ded much to the pleasure of the occa- 
tion, Rey. Louis A. Banks was prevented 
fom being present by the unexpected 
teath of one of his children, and Miss 
findman and Senator Castle by illness. 
The resolutions and officers are given in 
‘tother column, 
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Next week will decide who shall be gov- 
thor of Massachusetts for the coming 
Jar. Our advice to suffragists is the 
me this year that it has been in the past. 
not vote for any candidate who is op- 
Wed to woman suffrage. If there are 
‘ore candidates than one in the field who 
t it, vote for the one who best repre- 
“tts your principles in other respects. 
¥. Ames is in favor of woman suffrage, 
“d has recommended it in his message. 
". Earle is in favor of woman suf- 
, and his party endorse it. Mr. Lover- 
is understood not to favor woman suf- 




















Apply the same principle to senators 
‘representatives. If you believe, as we 
that the question of equal rights for 
{the people is important enough to be 
Pa test question, do not vote to put 
Man in office who, if elected, will use 
bower of his office against the reform. 
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The New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill raising the age of 
protection for girls to fourteen. The hon- 
orable Senate put their heads together 
over it, and decided that that was too old. 
They ‘‘amended” the bill so as to read 
thirteen, and sent it back to the House, 
which was obliged to accept the amend- 
ment or lose the whole bill. Every such 
occurrence emphasizes the need of woman 
suffrage; and some indignant New Hamp- 
shire mothers are writing to the papers to 
say so. Does any one suppose that those 
representatives would have put the age as 
low as fourteen, or that those senators 
would have voted to put it still lower, if 
they had been responsible, not only to the 
men, but also to the mothers of the Gran- 
ite State? 





The well-deserved honors Boston has 
been paying to Miss Anne Whitney’s fine 
statue of Leif Ericson furnish a new in- 
stance of time’s revenges. A few years 
ago, it was determined by government 
that a memorial statue should be erected 
in this city to a distinguished public man. 
Artists were invited to send in models, each 
accompanied by the name of the sculptor 
in a sealed envelope, and a committee of 
well-known gentlemen was appointed to 
choose the best. ‘The competition was 
open to all, and a considerable number of 
models were sent in. Two were mani- 
festly superior to all the rest. The com- 
mittee fixed upon one of these as the finer, 
and voted to accept it. They opened the 
sealed envelope that accompanied it. and 
found that the sculptor was Miss Whit- 
ney. Thereupon they immediately re- 
versed their decision, and voted to award 
the prize to the other statue, which they 
had before judged inferior, but which was 
the work ofa man. They did this on the 
ground that it was impossible a woman 
should have made the best statue of a 
man—though they would probably not 
have admitted the converse reasoning in 
the case of Praxiteles. Genius compels 
recognition in the end, and the enthusi- 
astic reception the city has given to 
Miss Whitney’s really grand statue of the 
old Norse explorer is honorable alike to 
the city andto her. But there was more 
than one gentleman present at that cele- 
bration who ought to have come bare- 
footed, arrayed in a white sheet and carry- 
ing a lighted candle. 


—_—————e-- oe" 


A bright Iowa woman, noting the in- 
vention of a ballot-box that cannot be 
stuffed, remarks: ‘*Now, if some one will 
invent a voter that cannot be stuffed 
with beer, brag or bribery, we shall have 
made along stride toward better govern- 
ment.” It is safe to predict that women, 
though the weaker vessels, will be less 
easily induced to fill themselves with beer 
than some of our present voters. The 
average sobriety of the electors will un- 
doubtedly be raised by woman suffrage; 
and that in itself will be a step toward 
better government. 


—2@-o— 





The Louisville Courier-Journal utters a 
wail against collegiate education for 
women. It says: 


sive brain culture, in man leads too often 
into ways unsanctified, while in woman it 
is the prolific source of irreligion and dirt. 
. . The woman who desires to penetrate the 
veil can do so whenever she pleases, but 
she will do so at the peril of her best 
powers and of all her happiness. In gen- 
eral, this has been the result of man’s re- 
searches after the all-knowable; but in 
the case of women the rule approaches the 
universal near enough to admit hardly of 
an exception.” 


In proof of this, Mr. Watterson cites 
three women, not one of whom ever went 
to college—Aspasia, George Sand and 
George Eliot. Why does he not choose 
his awful warnings from among women 
college graduates, like Miss Alice E. Free- 
man, of Wellesley, for instance? 
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The idea that education is dangerous to 
religion and morals is the fear of a timor- 
ous and sceptical person, who secretly 
suspects that religion and morality have 
no solid basis, and that if too much light 
is let in, people will find it out. It is half- 
education that is dangerous. It was a 
wise man who said that a little learning 
tends to make people sceptical, but pro- 
founder knowledge inclines them to faith. 
Tbe only cure for the dangers of educa- 
tion lies in more education and better. Of 
course “excessive brain culture” is bad 


“The ‘higher education,’ that is, exces- ; 


sume in advance that collegiate education 
means excessive brain culture for women 
is begging the precise question at issue. 





Attacks upon the “higher education,” 
however, do not need to be taken very seri- 
ously now-a-days. That battle is fought 
and won. Even the Boston Herald, which 
is sufficiently conservative on the woman 
question, makes fun of Mr. Watterson, 
and advises him to come and visit Vassar 
and Wellesley and the Harvard Annex, and 
broaden his mind. Or he might broaden 
it still more by going West, and dropping 
in at Oberlin or Ann Arbor, or any one of 
a dozen flourishing coeducational institu- 
tions. If he has not time to go so far from 
home, he could accomplish the object 
equally well by visiting Clinton College, 
in his own State, where he would find a 
number of bright Kentucky girls studying 
side by side with the young men, taking 
part with zest in the political discussions 
of the college debating society, and suf- 
fering not the slightest consequent injury 
in mind, morals or estate. 
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Mme. Boucicault, the great Parisian 
shopkeeper, deserves the cross of a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor which has been be- 
stowed upon her. She has given about 
$1,000,000 to her employees as a pension 
fund for the sick and superannuated, be- 
sides splendid library and reading-room 
funds, and she gives them all shares in the 
profits of her business. In her native town 
she has built a $200,000 bridge across the 
Saone, to give the people a more direct 
road to market, and she has distributed 
more than $1,500,000 to relieve the suffer- 
ers from the phylloxera plague. Yet she 
is not considered competent to vote, or to 
be a witness to a legal document, or to 
serve as guardian to any child not her own 
direct descendant. France ought to re- 
vise its antiquated legislation relating to, 
women. 
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Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton has been 
investigating the employments, wages and 
prospects of working-women in New 
York. She finds that women constitute 
more than half the workers in dry-goods 
stores, a quarter of the telegraph-opera- 
tors, about one-fifth of the type-setters, 
and more than half the type-writers. 
Women as a rule seem to make less good 
telegraphers and type-setters than men, 
as good stenographers, and better type- 
writers and dry-goods clerks. Nowhere 
do they receive equal pay for equal work, 
except where the men’s trades unions 
have made it a stipulation, and have been 
able to carry their point. More women 
are employed in dry-goods stores than in 
any other line of work except domestic 
service and factory labor. The conclu- 
sion Mrs. Heaton draws from her investi- 
gations is that the general outlook for self- 
supporting women in all lines is probably 
better than it ever was before. she says: 
‘Business habits and attention to health 
are the two great needs. Asavery bright 
girl who is earning good wages puts it, 
‘As fast as we learn to do something that 
somebody wants done, and stop trying to 
carry the drawing-room into the office, 
we get on very well.’ ” 

—————+¢e—_____ 


The Boston Herald of last Sunday has 
an article by one John Paul Boccock, 
which purports to give Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s own ideas about his celebrated 
story ‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” In the course of the arti- 
cle occurs this remarkable passage: 
‘Hyde is no mere voluptuary. He is 
the impersonation of cruelty and coward- 
ice and selfishness. There is no more 
harm in a simple voluptuary than there is 
in what prurient fools call immorality. 
The harm was in Jekyll because he was a 
hypocrite, not because he was fond of 
women. . Hyde, indeed, is an ideally 
bad man. But in Mr. Stevenson’s virile 
conception, bad and good, even to our 
human eyes, have no more connection with 
what is called dissipation than they have 
with flying kites.” 

This is as singular doctrine as we ever 
saw preached in a paper with any claims 
to respectability. It is not easy to under- 
stand why such a conception of ethics 
should be exalted as manly, unless be- 
cause it would certainly be regarded as 
eminently unfit for women. A man may 
sometimes try to persuade his neighbor’s 
wife that there is no more harm in ‘“‘what 
fools call immorality” than there is in fly- 
ing kites; but he never wants his own 
wife to adopt that opinion. It is to be 
hoped, for Mr. Stevenson’s sake, that Mr. 
Boccock has not represented his idtas cor- 











for anybody, man or woman; but to as- | 
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AMERTOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
held its opening session in Association Hall, 
Philadelphia, on Monday afternoon, Oct. 
31. The weather was fine and the audience 
good. There were present some two hun- 
dred delegates, members and friends. The 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, pre- 
sided. After prayer by the Rev. Antoi- 
nette Browns Blackwell, of New Jersey, 
committees on credentials and on finance 
were appointed, and there was music by 
Prof. James G. Clark, of Minneapolis. 

President Foulke made a short address 
to the Association, in which he said that 
Philadelphia is above all other places the 
one in which to consider the question of 
the principles upon which government is 
founded—the equal rights of all the peo- 
ple, and the protest against taxation with- 
out representation. Until the yovern- 
ernment removes the _ discrimination 
against women, it can never be what its 
founders intended it to be—‘ta govern- 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” 

Lucy Stone, of Massachusetts, said that 
until women have the courage to resist 
taxation without representation, men will 
not think of giving women their rights. 
When men and women help each other 
in the government, and wheu the ideas of 
the Declaration of Independence are car- 
ried out by the laws, the condition of af- 
fairs will be as much better than they are 
now as home affairs are when a husband 
and wife help each other in their daily 
duties. 

Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachusetts, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Assovia- 
tion, spoke of the results of woman suf- 
frage in Kansas, contrasting the condition 
of the State now with the days when the 
‘*Free Soil” struggle was going on. ‘The 
words ‘white male” still remain in the 
constitution of the State, though the effect 
of one of those words has been wiped out 
by the amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution. What could not be obtained by 
an appeal to the masses was reached 
through acts of the Legislature. The first 
step is the securing of municipal suf- 
frage. This has been gained in Kansas, 
and ought to be gained in Pennsylvania. 
In Kansas the women stana for good gov- 
ernment and temperance, the Republicans 
being allied with the temperance people. 
Their next step will be, not for a constitu- 
tional amendment, but for the right to 
vote for the presidential electors. ‘lhe 
speaker urged the Pennsylvania sy mpathiz- 
ers with woman suffrage to follow in the 
steps of their Kansas friends. Success, 
he said, meant honest government, clean 
streets, etc. 

Rev. 8. S. Hunting, of Iowa, said that it 
seemed strange fora man to come from 
the West to talk to people in whose city 
were enunciated the principles of the Dec- 
laration of {ndependence, on which the 
present movement is based; but the prin- 
ciples of equal rights had been carried 
from the East to the West, and had taken 
root there. Force is not the sole princi- 
ple on which the strength of government 
depends, but moral determination and 
sentiment are indispensable. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell, of Iowa, re- 
ferred to the position of the woman suf- 
frage movement in her adopted State. In 
some places women have been registered, 
and the election officers have agreed to 
leave the question of their right to vote to 
the courts to decide. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond, of Massachusetts, 
explained the meaning of the ‘‘sunflower 
badge,” a yellow ribbon, first worn by 
woman suffragists in Kansas, and urged 
all who were not members to join the As- 
sociation. 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of Massachusetts, 
made an address, dwelling upon taxation 
of women without representation, and 
the equal rights of men and women; and 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell fol- 
lowed, replying to some of the objections 
urged against woman suffrage. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Upon reassembling in the evening, an 
address of welcome was delivered by Sena- 
tor A. D. Harlan, of Coatesville, on be- 
half of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association. President Foulke responded 
briefly, eulogizing Senator Harlan’s ser- 
vices in the State Legislature in connec- 
tion with the bill providing for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
granting woman suffrage. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MADAME DEMOREST was among the 
New York ladies who applied the other 
day to register in order to vote. 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER has for 
many years edited a department in the 
Domestic Monthly. 

Miss MURFREE (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock) will spend most of the winter in 
Boston. 

‘THE QUEEN OF ROUMANTIA has just com- 
pleted a novel, the scene of which is laid 
among the ancient Dacians. 

Mrs. REUBEN GAYLORD, of Omaha, 
has given $1,000 to the Ladies’ Boarding 
Hall of Gates College, Neb. It will be 
called the Gaylord Memorial Hall. 

Miss SARAH BurR has left about 
$90,000 to the Mt. Sinai Hospital and the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum in New York. 
It is unusual for Christians to make be- 
quests to Jewish institutions, and the 
Jewish Messenger advocates a memorial to 
Miss Burr's memory. 

MADAME EMILIE HYGARE CARLEN, a 
popular Swedish novelist, many of whose 
romances have been translated into Eng- 
lish, is about to publish her memoirs in 
three volumes, under the title of ‘‘After- 
math from the Career of an Octogenarian 
Writer.” The veteran author has just en- 
tered her eighty-first year. 

Mrs. MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL has or- 
ganized a Woman Suffrage Association at 
Byron, N. ¥., which will hold its meet- 
ings during the year at the Presbyterian 
Church. She has addressed large audi- 
ences at Dansville, Hornellsville and other 
towns, and expects to visit Chautauqua 
and Alleghany Counties. 

Mrs. CRAIK was prompted to write her 
last book, ‘**An Unknown Country,” 
which discusses the condition of the poor 
in the North of Ireland, by overhearing 
the remark of a laboring-man, who, when 
rallied upon helping a little girl across the 
street, replied, ‘‘Ay, but a ’andful of ’elp 
is worth a cartload of pity.” 

Mrs. E. D. GILLESPIE will hold a festi- 
vul of the year at Horticultural Hall, at 
Philadelphia, for the benefit of the School 
of Industrial Art. Each table will be 
named after a month. and decorated to 
correspond. Mrs. Gillespie, although a 
grandmother, is an unusually active 
woman. She is a direct descendant of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

SENORITA MATILDE Montoya is the 
first Mexican girl to become a doctor. A 
committee of young men of the City of 
Mexico got up a bull-fight in her honor, 
and devoted the proceeds to the purchase 
of books and instruments for her. A 
country that is civilized enough to have 
women doctors ought to abandon bull- 
fights. 

MADAME CLARA BRINKERHOFF, the 
well-known prima donna soprano and 
teacher of the singing voice, read to the 
Polytechnic Section of the American In- 
stitute at the opening lecture of its yearly 
course, a paper entitled ‘‘Some Suggestive 
Thoughts on the Culture of the Human 
Voice.” ‘The secretary and others pro- 
nounced it the best paper they had ever 
heard on voice culture. This was the first 
time during the tifty-six years of its exist- 
ence that the institute had been addressed 
by a woman. 

JENNY LIND is dead. The wonderful 
“Swedish nightingale” has lived very 
quietly of late years, training the women 
singers in the Bach choir in London, and 
teaching a class of poor girls, whom she 
prepared for concert and opera. Of the 
vast sums she earned as a singer, she had 
spent nearly all in charity, founding and 
maintaining art scholarships and charities 
in Sweden, and a hospital in Liverpool 
and a large section of a similar institution 
in London. Her character seems to have 
been us beautiful as her voice. She leaves 
a husband, two sons and a daughter. 

Mrs. DICKENS, the grandmother of the 
famous novelist, was housekeeper at 
Crewe in the time of the first Lord Crewe, 
the grandfather of the present holder of 
the title, and of his sister, the first Lady 
Houghton. Lady Houghton used to 
speak with enthusiasm of Mrs. Dickens’ 
wonderful powers as a story-teller. It 
was her delight as a child to listen to the 
tales which the old lady related with so 
much dramatic force and feeling. Mrs. 
Dickens had one grievance which Lady 
Houghton recalled. It was the conduct 
of her son John—Charles’ father—against 
whose idleness and general incapacity she 
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was never tired of inveighing. - 
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WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT MASS. ©. M. A. 


Editors Woman's Journal : ; 

The Woman's Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
was established by the management to as- 
sist women who are starting in business, 
to show methods of work which would be 
of practical value to such women as were 
dependent upon their own exertions, 
women who, from force of circumstances, 
were unable to open any line of work for 
themselves, but who, with a little help, 
could provide for themselves and those de- 
pendent upon them. 

The Board of Management removed 
every obstacle to the success of the depart- 
ment by taking off all charges for entrance 
of goods, providing show-cases and car- 
penter work, and reducing the per cent. 
on sales to the low rate of ten cents on a 
dollar. The second balcony of the Grand 
Hall is occupied by the department, where 
the marshal, Mrs. Sarah B. Otis, keeps 
everything in the best of order, and proves 
daily of the greatest value to all exhibi- 
tors, by her uniform courtesy, rare execu- 
tive ability, and determination to protect 
the rights of all, a result secured without 
friction. Mrs. Otis is the first woman to 
wear a marshal’s badge in the history of 
this Association, and that she wears it well 
all who know her testify. The Woman's 
Department is to be a permanent feature 
of the Association work. ‘There will be 
in the years to follow a place for women 
to show the progress of their work in sci- 
ence, art, literature and educational and 
industrial lines, in connection with the old- 
est and best-established Association in the 
United States. Records of woman’s work 
will be found there, and the best help will 
be given women by an opportunity to show 
what they can do, and compare notes and 
methods. 

The weaving of New England art-tex- 
tiles is a valuable feature, as it will open a 
new avenue of work for young women at 
the farmhouse. ‘That the work is prac- 
tical is shown by the work done on the old- 
fashioned loom preseuted by Mrs. Shubel 
Bradford, who put the first piece of cloth 
into the oom in 1835, and took the last 
piece out in 1886. ‘The loom is operated 
by Mrs. Sarah Noyes Woodward, who 
makes drapery, curtains andrugs. Grande 
Pointe textiles represent the hand-loom 
weaving of the women of Louisiana. These 
textiles come in yellow tones of color, 
made from Nankeen and white cotton, in 
pure white, pink and blue. It is an indus- 
try developed by the women of New Or- 
leans. 

Among the collective exhibits there will 
be found the Woman's Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, the Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union, the Boston Union and the**T.’s” of 
this State. ‘The Massachusetts Home for 
Intemperate Women makes a showing of 
the industries by which they earn seventy 
per cent. of the money used in their work. 
Mrs. Mary R. Charpiot, matron of the 
home, is assisted by her daughter, Miss 
Gertrude Russell, in this home missionary 
work. The exhibit is very prettily ar- 
ranged beneath draperies of soft colonial 
yellow, and attracts great attention. The 
South End Industrial and Vacation School 
make a fine exhibit of their work in sew- 
ing and designing, carpenter work and 
fancy work. 

The American Red Cross Association, of 
which Miss Clara Bartoa is President, 
make a very fine exhibit in the Ducker 
Portable Barrack, loaned by Mr. John 
Hanna, of New York. This is the first 
time the Red Cross work was ever shown 
in connection with the barrack, and the 
Emergency ‘Talks prove very interesting 
and attractive. 

The Photographic Studio, under the 
management of Mrs. M. R. Cole, is a cen- 
tre of great attraction. Hoping to assist 
women who might like to follow photog- 
raphy as a business, this department was 
fitted with operating room, developing 
room and burnishing machines, so that 
every part of the business could be taught. 
Mrs. Cole has a very fine collection of her 
own photographic views, a contribution 
from Miss Rose Hollingsworth, and ex- 
quisite transparencies from Mrs. White, of 
North Conway, N. H. 

Mrs. Stiles, of Hartford, Conn., one of 
the largest ink-stand manufacturers in the 
United States, which supplies the U. 8S. 
Government in its various departments, 
and leading furniture manufacturers, has 
a large exhibit in the centre of the front 
balcony. Close at hand, Miss Parker, of 
Camden, Me., makes an exhibit of her ex- 
quisite fish-scale jewelry. Women’s pat- 
ents are represented by working models. 
Embroideries for house decoration are 
shown by Miss 3. R. Hall and Mrs. Byrne. 
Decorated china is exhibited of great 
beauty, and the smaller exhibits of lace, 
jellies, pickles, dress-cutting, designing 
and feather work are grouped in an attrac- 
tive manner. 

Dress reform is represented in large and 
elaborate exhibits by Miss Cynthia Bates, 

Mrs. Jenness Miller and Mrs. C. P. Flynt. 








Ewily Selinger contributes her exquisite 
color-studies on canvas, and Madame Von 
Petroft, of Russia, exhibits rare and beau- 
tiful embroideries. New England hand- 
woven textiles are contributed by Mrs. 
Hebard, of Cambridge, who sends a spread 
made in 1819. Mrs. Thomson, of Hamp- 
den, Mass., sends two spreads made in 
1838. Miss Ruby Strong, one spread made 
in 1834. Mrs. Sweet one spread made in 
1839. ‘These textiles are good color, very 
clear and artistic designs; the materials 
used were all carded, spun, woven and 
colored by the exhibitors. Mrs. Lucy 
Norris, of Cambridgeport, exhibits dress- 
goods and linen, which she has woven for 
her ownuse. Miss Mary F. Pierce exhib- 
its butterflies and moths of Massachusetts 
and Florida. 

The interests of this department extend 
all over the country, and very pleasant let- 
ters of congratulation have been received 
from Australia, Spain, Germany, England 
and various parts of the United States. It 
is the aim of the department to be helpful 
to women, and the Association which has 
taken up this work as a regular part of As- 
sociation work, certainly deserves the sin- 
cere thanks of all who are interested to 
make women self-supporting. Mr. Alfred 
Bicknell, Secretary of the Association, and 
Mr. Richard Beeching, of the Board of 
Management, were appointed to assist in 
the management of this department, and 
they have aided greatly by their prompt 
action, and generous help at all times. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE, 
Manager Woman’s Dept. M. C. M. A. 
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HER FIRST EXPERIENCE. 

By request, I give the following expe- 
rience as one of the first lady clerks of an 
election in the State of Kansas. But I am 
sorry to say that, if I would be both honest 
and just, I must first make an old-fashioned 
Methodist class-meeting confession, and 
that is, that I was not a woman’s rights 
woman, had never taken any interest in 
the subject, and only consented to serve 
in the position for the money that was in 
it. 

On the morning of the fifth of April, as 
I walked down National Avenue, wonder- 
ing and turning over inmy mind how a 
woman would look at an election, and es- 
pecially one as aclerk, the thought was so 
appalling that I was tempted to turn back ; 
but the need of the two dollars urged me 
forward until [ found myself entering the 
place where the election was to be held. 
It was evident that there was a slight con- 
fusion among the judges, and to my great 
consternation and surprise I learned that 
the man who was selected to serve with 
me had refused to work with a woman. 
Right then and there I was converted from 
an uninterested party to one of the most 
interested, and determined to prove to that 
man, and all other men of his stamp, that 
a woman could act as clerk at un election, 
and be a lady just the same. I am proud 
to say that I had the pleasure of working 
with perfect gentlemen all day. 

About nine o'clock the ladies began to 
come in with their husbands, fathers, 
brothers, gentlemen friends, and, in two 
or three cases, sweethearts, and quietly 
and gently cast their votes, returned to 
their carriages and drove home, or to their 
respective places of business, and were 
none the less ladies. Even the colored la- 
dies vied with the white ladies, both in 
decorum and appearance. There was no 
rough language used, nor did anything oc- 
cur that could possibly be detrimental to 
any woman’s character. When our pres- 
ent mayor’s wife (Mrs. Tiernan) came in 
and cast her vote, it was done with as 
much grace and ease asif she had been re- 
ceiving guests in her own parlor, and when 
the Democratic candidate (J. D. Hill) as- 
sisted his sister from the carriage and 
walked with her to the ballot-box, he 
looked as though he was proud of her, and 
I must say I never saw him appear to bet- 
ter advantage than he did on that occasion. 
The gentlemen did honor to the event by 
putting on their ‘Sunday best,” and con- 
ducting themselves in such a manner that 
the most fastidious of ladies could find no 
objections; and I am told that it was the 
same in the other wards. The first ward 
was not represented by the ladies, al- 
though we understood that the judges 
visited the barber and arrayed them-elves 
in clean linen to ‘do the honors,”’ but were 
disappointed. (They live in the wrong 
ward. Should change their location be- 
fore next election.) 

At twelve and six wefared sumptuously 
at the expense of both candidates for 
mayor, and the skill of the culinary pro- 
fessionals of the Huntington. When we 
were counting the votes, we found that 
some one had put in his registration 
certificate in place of his vote. The 
judges straightway laid it on some woman 
who was in a hurry to get back to her 
baby or to the dinner she had left on the 
stove to take care of itself (the dinner, 








not the baby), but I would just as soon 
think it was the man behind the door try- 
ing to spell out his ticket. 

It was, indeed, a fair test trial of woman’s 
influence at the polls, and could the editor 
of the New York World have been present 
he would not have witnessed ‘the intro- 
duction of coaxing, wheedling and other 
female blandishments,” neither would his 
ears have been contaminated with listen- 
ing to scandal-mongering, gossip, back- 
biting and caste feeling of which he ac- 
cuses the ladies of Atchison. We cannot 
speak for Atchison, but we know whereof 
we speak when we talk of Fort Scott. 
We would also inform the World that the 
voters were not divided into the ‘upstairs 
lady voters” and the “downstairs women 
voters.” It was not the cooks that regis- 
tered in Fort Scott, but the “ladies.” 
There was not a household in the city 
where the cook chose to display “‘perni- 
cious activity” in politics, and threatened 
the woman of the house with heavy muf- 
fins and muddy coffee unless she voted 
her ticket. No “family jars” were pro- 
duced by a collision of party preferences ; 
on the contrary, two gentlemen with their 
wives walked up to the ballot-box, the 
gentlemen voted the Republican ticket, 
while their wives voted the Democratic 
ticket, and they joked and were as pleas- 
ant over it as asummer’s day, with nota 
sign of collision. I am also happy to in- 
form our friends that ‘**Pandora’s box” 
was not realized in the ballot-box of this 
city; around which the new order, woman’s 
ballot, and social influences added their 
weight to partisan conventions, and when 
the Jast vote was counted, at fifteen min- 
utes before two o'clock, A. M., I fully 
realized that the ladies of Fort Scott, by 
coming out and exercising this one right 
that had been granted them, had elevated 
the standard of political conduct; and 
demonstrated that woman, even when 
hedged in by adversity, can cope with the 
stronger sex and keep pace with it in 
the race of life, without losing her 
womanly grace or forfeiting man’s re- 
spect and tenderness toward her.—EMMA 
R. PULLIAM, in Fort Scott Monitor. 


ee ee 
DOES CIVILIZATION CIVILIZE? 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We know women who are faithful in all 
the relations of life, who perform all the 
work of the household without the aid of 
servants. and who yet never have any 
money that they can call their own to 
give in charity or to do with as they 
please, without asking the consent of their 
husbands. 

When Mrs. A—— wishes for a new 
gown or bonnet, her husband goes with 
her, aids in the selection, and pays the 
bill; but she cannot have twenty-five 
cents without asking for it, and is often 
questioned as to what she is to do with it. 

A young woman living in the suburbs 
of Boston, in a home of luxury, on being 
asked to contribute to the support of her 
aged father, said: 

‘“— have no income and no allowance. 
If my husband chooses to give money for 


that purpuse he can; but I have no 
money.” 


She has ability to earn a living salary in 
several ways, but though she serves as 
housekeeper, and sometimes as maid of all 
work, and is a very careful, painstaking 
mother, she has no allowance of spending 
money. 

It is very humiliating for a woman to be 
obliged to resort to begging when she 
needs money for clothing fur herself or 
children. It is not to be considered 
strange if women in the country secrete 
eggs and vegetables in order to obtain 
needed change, or sometimes take money 
from their husbands’ pockets. 

In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth An- 
nual Reports of the Peabody Museum, 
from an article by Lucien Carr on “The 
Social and Political Position of Woman 
Among the Huron Iroquois Tribes,” when 
this country was first settled by the 
whites, their condition is briefly stated in 
these words: 


“There is nothing more real than the 
superiority of the women. It is they who 
constitute the tribe, transmit the nobility 
of the blood, keep up the genealogical 
tree and the order of inheritance, own the 
land and the fields and the harvests; they 
are the soul of all councils, the arbiters of 

e and war; they have the care of the 
public treasury; slaves are given to them ; 
they arrange marriages; the children be- 
long to them; and to their blood is con- 
fined the line of descent and the order of 
inheritance. The men on the other hand 
are wholly isolated and restricted to their 
personal aftairs; their children are stran- 
gers to them, and, when they die, every- 
thing comes to an end, as it is only the 
women who keep up and perpetuate the 
family. If there are only men in a house- 
hold, no matter in what numbers nor how 
many children they may have, it is 
doomed; and gt oy courtesy the 
are made chiefs, a lic business 
transacted by a cou of old men, yet 
they act merely as the representatives of 
the woman, and to aid her in those affairs 
in which it would not be becoming for her 
to appear for herself.” 
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The advocates of woman suffrage 

not aspire to the superior condition 
those Indian women who lived one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago among the tribes 
who occupied the country east of the 
Mississippi and south of the St. Lawrence, 
since the men of the tribes seem to have 
‘no rights which the women were bound 
to respect.” But we do claim equal rights 
with our brothers, husbands and sons. 


A. 8. THAYER. 
Somerville, Mass. 
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Women ought to accomplish the duty 
of voting. 

It is an easy thing to teach, an easy 
thing to learn, selfishness, and call it 
womanliness. 

There are plenty to say or to hear the 
saying, ‘*The world is God’s, not thine; 
let Him work out a change, if change must 
be.” Take thine ease under thine own vine 
and fig-tree. Let the world rush on its 
way to sorrow, to sin, to shame. What 
should such a fragile form as thine do to 
stop or stay it? 

Let truth fall in the streets, let virtue 
wander homeless till its feet take hold of 
the steps that lead down to destruction. 
What should such a delicate hand as thine 
do to arrest or to save? Soil it by no such 
contact. 

Let gilded hells be opened on all sides 
to lure thy sons and thy neighbors’ sons 
to gamble away their earnings, the sup- 
port of a home; to draw them to arms 
that will embrace only to poison, sending 
them back to innocent and unconscious 
arms that will be poisoned in turn; to 
put to the mouths of the weak in will, the 
strong in appetite, that which will destroy 
body and brain, reason and conscience, 
home and happiness, heart and soul to- 
gether. What shouldst thou know of 
such matters? To know is to be contami- 
nated; keep thy ignorance, or thy osten- 
sible ignorance, and thy womanly charm 
together. 

Let government go to wrack, let com- 
merce and society conspire to accomplish 
evil, let lives be blasted and hearts be 
broken and souls be damned. What are 
these to thee? ‘Thy sole duty is as a vio- 
let, to smell sweet, as a flute, to sound fine 
harmonies. 

And yet, sir, and yet, madam, God 
created this woman, not a flower, nota 
flute, but a living soul; as such§to receive 
help and to yield help to all other living 
souls; to it intrusted seed to sow, talents 
to multiply, work to be done. By-and-by 
the Lord of the harvest will say to it: 


“T gave thee of my seed to sow: 
Bringest thou me an hundred-fold ? 
Can she look up with face aglow, 
And answer, ‘Father, here is gold’ ?” 


Nay. Rather, she will respond: ‘This 
talent I multiplied not. I was afraid— 
afraid that multiplication would bring 
weights to be carried, and provoke envies 
and jealousies, fears within and cares 
without. This garden and this field I 
ploughed and planted and weeded not. 
The way was rough and hurt my feet; the 
sun was hot and spoiled my beauty. To 
be pleasing in men’s eyes, to men’s tastes, 
or men’s prejudices, to take my ease, was 
more to me than to do the work of God.” 

O my sisters, the world is groaning 
and travailing in pain until this day, ery- 
ing out of the darkness wherein it gropes, 
out of the anguish in which it writhes, 
for your hands and help and care! 
Where, then, are your woman’s hearts and 
your woman’s consciences, that you are 
silent and still? 

Go to the asylums and hospitals, and 
make of them homes. Go to the jails, the 
prisons, the penitentiaries, and make them 
reformatories and regenerators. Go to 
the ignorant, the rude, the stupid, and see 
that the light of intelligence is let into 
their night of mental bondage. 

Go to the doors through which men go 
in men, and come out wild beasts; the 
doors that return, for the money there 
left, poverty, fightings, dismantled homes, 
brawls, murders; that absorb men and 
money, and in exchange crowd alms- 
houses and jails, and ripen fruit for that 
ghastly tree of civilization, the gallows. 
Standing there in behalf of men, of 
women, of children, of society, alike out- 
raged, defied, dishonored, destroyed, say, 
“In the name of the law, and with the 
power of the law, I stop this wholesale 
poison and butchery.” 

O men, my brothers, of what are you 
afraid? In just such measure as a man 
does his duty to the world does he grow 
in real manliness. In just such measure 
as a woman does her daty to the world 
does she grow ia real womanliness. 

Selfishness is not loveliness; weakness 
is not tenderness. As woman’s life btoad- 
ens and deepens, as ber thought and her 
cares and her responsibilities widen, so 
does her capacity for love, her strength of 
love, broaden and deepen, grow in rich- 
ness and beauty, grace and power. As 
women love humanity more, they will 
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better love to the men by thei 
Ca. ee ee 
will be the gainers.— Anna Dickinson. 





ELECTION LAW IN NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

As a woman suffragist for more than 
forty years, I ask for a little space to de. 
fine the law of this State, as I understand 
it, in respect to suffrage, the duty of in- 
spectors, etc. 

In the first place, I cite the constitutional 
provision adopted in 1874, as follows: 
‘Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years,” properly qualified in respect of 
residence, etc., ‘shall be entitled to vote.” 
It does not say that female citizens or male 
citizens under twenty-one years of age shal! 
not be entitled to vote; but it is generally 
believed that the provision is as exclusive 
of the former class as it confessedly is of 
the latter. In other words, the constitu- 
tion, in declaring who shall be voters, 
necessarily declares who shall not be such. 

The election and registry laws for this 
city have been enacted by the legislature 
to carry out the above provision of the 
constitution. In Section 1858 is found this 
provision: ‘They (the inspectors) shall 
receive the application for registration of 
such male residents of their several elec- 
tion districts as there are or, on the day of 
election next following the day of making 
such applications, would be entitled to 
vote therein, and who shall personally 
present themselves, and such only.” It 
follows from this that the inspectors have 
no more right to register the names of fe- 
male citizens than those of male citizens 
under twenty-one years of age. Before 
the election law, both these classes stand 
upon exactly the same ground. 

Again, in Section 1846, it is made the 
duty of the board of police to cause to be 
prepared books of registration, to be ar- 
ranged in such a way that “the names of 
all male persons” twenty-one years of age 
in each election district may be recorded. 
No provision is made for recording the 
names of females, or those of males under 
twenty-one. The districts are required to 
be so divided as to contain as nearly as 
possible two hundred and fifty voters 
each. To add the names of women over 
twenty-one years old as voters would swell 
the number of voters in each district to 
five hundred. This makes the intent of 
the law in this particular very clear. 

Again, in order to detect frauds in regis- 
tration, the election officers (Section 1546) 
are invested with power to institute an in- 
vestigation to ascertain the names of all 
male persons resident in each dwelling in 
each of said districts. No provision is made 
for such an inquiry in respect to women. 
It follows, therefore, that if women were 
allowed to register, there would be no such 
provision for detecting frauds committed 
by them as is provided in the case of male 
voters. This again shows very clearly the 


‘intent of the law, viz., that women are not 


to be registered, and therefore are not to 
vote. Again, in order to purge the regis- 
ters of the names of dead persons and thus 
prevent frauds in voting, the chief of the 
election bureau (see Section 1867) is re- 
quired to make a record of the death of 
each male person in the city; but no such 
record is required of the deaths of women 
as would be necessary if the law allowed 
them to vote. Here again, by what the 
lawyers call a ‘‘negative pregnant,” the 
intent of the law is made clear. 

So much for the constitution and the 
law as they exist to-day. Any attempt to 
go behind the present constitution and to 
weave an argument for the legality of 
woman suffrage now from constitutions 
and laws no longer in force, is idle and 
foolish—a mere waste of breath. Woman 
suffrage can no more be put into a Stale 
constitution in this way than it can be 
thrust out of it by the same process whed 
once it has been put in. 

Of course the constitutional provision 
declaring who shall vote in general elec- 
tions covers the whole State. In regard 
to local elections I say nothing, and I 
shall rejoice if it turns out that the wome? 
who lately voted at such an election 1? 
Alfred Centre did so legally. If anybody 
should be prosecuted on that account, it is 
not the lady voters, but the inspector wh? 
received their ballots. 

Does any one ask why I discountenance 
the attempt to persuade the women of New 
York that they are legal voters now, I a0 
swer: Simply and only because that at 
tempt has brought needless ridicule and 
reproach upon our whole movement, 4? 
thus obstructed its growth, It is at this 
moment doing mischief by diverting * 
tention and money from wiser and more 
practical methods of work. 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 

164 West 45th Street, New York. 
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When a man conveys to you in@ loud 
tone of voice and the language of 81808: 
profanity and bad grammar, the inform* 
tion that he is a gentleman, it is a was” 
of time to doubt him.— Picayune. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Oup Mams anp Burorars mw Panavise. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25. 
All who have shrieked with laughter 

over “An Old Maid’s Paradise” and ‘: Burg- 

Jars in Paradise”—and who has not ?—will 

be glad to have those two delightful stories 


pound together in permanent form. It is 
one of the riddles how sarbed who can 
be so harrowi as M Ips in 
“Hf In” and “The Silent Partner” 
and “*The Story of Avis,” can also be so 
excruci —— as in these stories. 
Corona, lvir, and Matthew Launce- 


lot, and the Raspberry Man, are well 
worthy of cloth binding. The book would 
be a capital Christmas present for any one 
who needs cheering up with the tonic of a 
hearty laugh. A. 8. B. 


Tue CABIN IN THE CLEARING, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Benj. 8. Parker. Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago: Geo. H. Ellis & Co., Boston. 


This is a good-sized volume, containing 
the collected poems of many years. The 
modest, straightforward preface wins 
good-will for it in advance, and further 
examination soon convinces the reader 
that the author is a genuine, if not a great 
poet. These poems have several excel- 
lent qualities that are not toocomman. In 
the first place, they are distinctively 
American; they smack of the soil. There 
is no aping of worn-out European models ; 
no talk about palm-groves and nightin- 
gales; all through the verses, 

“The breeze 
Tingles with the spicewood’s odor 
And the cat-bird’s melodies.” 
Mr. Parker is not obliged to *‘dream he 
dwe|t in marble halls” in order to find 
poetry; he realizes that the log cabins of 
the early settlers were overflowing with 
it. And what greater gift than to be able 
to see the poetry of common life, and 
bring it out so that others shall see it? 
The volume breathes throughout kindly 
feelings, and the love and appreciation of 
nature. Best of all, it is free from the 
tinge of gloom and despair which darkens 
some of the finest modern verse. It is 
pervaded by a sunny and courageous 
spirit. The poems are unequal, but 
some of them are very lovely, as, for in- 
stance 
ACROSS THE SNOW. 


Across the snow and over the sand, 
Where summer lingers with song and bloom, 
The festooned oaks of Florida stand 
Enshrouded in odorous gloom ; 
Over the mountains, across the snow, 
The blue sky smileth and bendeth low. 


Across the snow and over the sea, 
Italy laughs, like a child at play; 
And her rivers that sing incessantly 

Are wooing the soul away! 
Over the sea and across the snow 
They are calling me, but I cannot go. 


Across the snow and over the tears, 

The wonder world of our childhood lies, 
And voices echo across the years 

With whispered questions and low replies. 
Over the graves and across the snow, 
The children are calling who loved me so. 


Across the snow and beyond the doubt, 
There lieth a land so sweet and fair 
That none who enter will turn about 
To bring us tidings of loved ones there ; 
Over the doubt and across the snow 
The dear ones beckon and I shall go. 


And again 


Where are the children? In what pleasant dawns 

Do they arise to hear the morning bird, 

To see the glittering dew-drops lightly stirred 

On pendant sprays, to call the bleating herd 

From their green breakfast on the emerald lawns? 

Or, when the sun goes down at shut of day, 

To watch the wonder of the painted mist,— 

Now waves of gold, now domes of amethyst, 

Now bowers of rest where angels might keep tryst,— 

And shout with joy to see the bright array ? 

Perhaps all seasons where the children roam 

In their ethereal life, are times of praise, 

And they, forgetful of our little days, 

Move on and on in ever widening ways 

Of joy and bliss in their celestial home. 

They are not out of God, they cannot be 

Dissevered wholly from us, though they tread 

In unknown paths; but yet we know them dead; 

Their forms are dust, their little lusters fled. 

They are but ashes, ashes! what are we? 

What! they but ashes! Do we vainly trust 

That these poor bodies which so soon decay 

Are but the caskets, wrought of finest clay, 

In which we hide, each through his little day, 

Then soar away and let them go to dust? 

I cannot think of death as aught but change; 

The eggs must break to let young eagles out, 

The acorns burst before the oaks can sprout, 

And the worn body sink in gloom and doubt 

To give the spirit free to widest range. 

The years we live are but a passing breath, 

But one poor quaver in an endless song, 

A ripple, where a million oceans throng; 

And he who tarries longest stays not long 

From the unknown results that follow death. 

Whatever those results may be, we trust 

That nothing harms the children, nothing ill 

Befalls them on their journey, love’s sweet will 

Is evermore the law that guides them; still 

We cannot choose but weep above their dust. 

Somewhere in this wide universe they dwell; 

Somewhere they wander onward, as of old, 

From joy to joy in cycles manifold 

As are the worlds on night’s blue chart unrolled; 

I know not where; God knows, and all is well. 
A. 8. B. 


LvuLv’s Liprary. By Louisa M. Alcott. Vol. 
II. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1887. Price, $1. 


*Most of these stories were written at six- 
teen,” Miss Alcott tells us, ‘for my young- 
er sisters and their playmates, the little 
Emersons and Channings, and they ap- 
peared some years later under the name of 
‘Flower Fables.’ With some additions 
they are now republished for the amuse- 
ment of those children’s children by their 
old friend.” There are eleven stories in 
this volume, and their very titles will make 
the young eyes sparkle. What child will 
Not want to know all about ‘“‘The Frost 
King, and how the Fairies Conquered 
Him ?” about “The bm A Sleeping Beauty” 
and the ‘‘Water Sprite?” ‘‘Eva’s Visit to 
Fairyland,” “Sunshine and Her Brother 
and Sisters,” ‘“The Brownie aud the Prin- 
¢ess, and The Mermaids”—all appeal to 
the keen imagination of juvenile hearers. 
We haye often wondered wherein lies the 
Secret of the fascination which Miss Al- 
Cott has exercised upon two generations of 
Children. It grows out of the sympathy 
Which enables her to see with the eyes and 
think vith the minds and feel ite the 

$s 0 young peop 8 
loves. And even the older people, who 
have almost forgotten the dreams of their 
Youth, listen to these fanciful tales and are 





bagnied of their cares and grow cheerful 
and merry. Miss Alcottis a benefactor to 
young and old, and her books will long be 
widely read—a source of enjoyment to 
thousands. H, B. B. 


In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses Seven 
Hundred Years Ago. By Edward E. Hale, with 
illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R. A. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $2. 


To go back in imagination to scenes and 
characters so far removed, and to revive 
long-forgotten events once so stirring and 
so real, is the province of literary genius. 
In this book we have an evidence that the 
thing can be done. Felicie, the daughter 
of John Waldo, smiles upon us, and we 
hear her sweet singing in the early morn- 
ing as she climbs the hill that overlooks 
the old a of Lyons, or kneels at the 
altar in the little church at its foot. ‘Then 
we note the terrible mistake of her mother 
in giving the child poison instead of medi- 
cine, and the struggle of the good physi- 
cian to save her. e see the despatch of 
the swift messenger to John of Lugio for 
aid; the adventurous search for the pre- 
cious elixir in the secret cloisters of the 
absent archbishop; its recovery ‘‘In His 
Name” at the sign of the cross of Malta, 
the rescue of the fair child from the very 
brink of the grave, the chant of the priest, 
the song of the troubadour, the oath and 
jest of the soldier, the thanksgiving of the 
mother and the joy of the father’s heart. 
All these in moving panorama pass before 
us, as if seven hundred years had not shut 
them away from human sight forever. 
The picturesque details give additional 
charm toa story which glows with hu- 
mane sympathy and religious fervor. 

H. B. B. 


CHILDHOOD : ITs CARE AND CULTURE. By Mary 
Allen West. Chicago: Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association. Price, $3.50. 


This large, handsome volume of seven 
hundred and seventy-two octavo pages is 
a compilation of varied anecdotes, sug- 
gestions, experiences and observations, all 
centering in the home. ‘The care, nurture 
and education of children is the thread 
upon which are strung, like jewels, facts 
and fancies, prose and poetry. The 
book is a large one, and it is not every 
reader who will have time to peruse the 
whole. But open it where we may, we 
find something to attract attention and 
awaken interest. It is dedicated ‘‘by one 
who loves children” to ‘the fathers, moth- 
ers and friends of the little men and 
little women of America.” The writer 
says of her work: “It is not a book of 
sermons or of didactic teachings, but one 
that has grown naturally out of the rich 
soil of a thousand homes. During twelve 
years my work took me constantly into 
the homes of the people; hundreds of 
homes, scattered far and wide over the en- 
tire country, opened to me _ hospitable 
doors and took me into their very hearts. 
They ranged through all gradations of 
social life; from the log-cabin of the fron- 
tier to the patrician home of wealth and 
culture; in every oue was found some of 
the elements constituting the true home; 
near every hearth-stone bloomed some 
sprig of the ‘herb called heart’s-ease.” 
The author says: ‘*That to these pictured 
homes these pages, written with such lov- 
ing care, may bring a blessing to your 
home and to the children growing up 
therein, is my earnest wish and prayer.” 
A book written in so motherly a spirit and 
animated by so noble a purpose cannot 
fail to do good. For, as is well said, ‘‘the 
childhood of to-day is the nation of to- 
morrow ; there is no more important work 
than its care and culture, physical. intel- 
lectual and spiritual. H. B. B. 
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REPORT OF LEOMINSTER LEAGUE. 


The following report of the Leominster 
Woman Suffrage League was read at the 
Worcester County Convention, by Mrs. 
Henrietta M. Gates, President of the 
League: 

Were all the world looking towards 
Leominster and depending upon her for 
great results in the woman suffrage cause, 
we think it would require a good deal of 
whistling in the dark to keep its courage 
up, while waiting for the final issue. But 
you must not infer from this that we have 
been wholly idle. Some small amount of 
work has been accomplished, although not 
so much as we would have wished. The 
petition has been circulated, as in former 
years, by our faithful co-workers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Drake. This petition, bearing two 
hundred and thirty-six signatures, asking 
for municipal suffrage for women, was 
mg in the hands of our representative, 

r. M. A. Greenwood, and presented by 
him to the Legislature. Thirteen meet- 
ings of the League have been held during 
the past year, and about the same number 
of executive meetings. There have been 
no lectures or public meetings in that time. 
A year ago some of the teachers connected 
with our public schools arranged for an 
entertainment to be given by the school 
children. ‘Their programme was success- 
fully carried out, and the sum of forty-one 
dollars was realized and presented to our 
League. Much credit is due those teach- 
ers for the aid and support given us at that 
time. The ‘‘History of Woman Suffrage,” 
a very interesting work in three large vol- 
umes, written by Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stauton, has been pur- 
chased by our organization and circulated 
among its members for perusal. Tracts 
and leaflets have been distributed, and the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL continued in the pub- 
lic reading-room. 

I think a larger number of women have 
been assessed this year than for several 
previous years. Last autumn our ladies 
were busy planning work for the Bazaar, 
which was held in Boston in December. 
Nineteen season tickets were sold in this 
town, und the sum realized from the sale 
of articles at the Leominster table durin 
the Bazaar was seventy-nine dollars, whic 
was afterwards increased to one hundred 
dollars from our treasury. We have now 
of funds on-hand about twenty-one dol- 





lars. Our League numbers forty-five mem- 
bers. Many of these are so in 
various ways that they have but little time 
to devote to this work, yet are always 
found ready and willing to do what they 
can. 

Our first woman suffrage club was 
formed twelve years ago. I always feel, 
when opportunity offers, like paying a 
tribute to the Rev. E. A. Horton, who was 
one of the few to assist in its organization. 
He was always found at the front, sug- 
gesting here or advising there, and it was 
not until he went away that we came to 
realize how much we were indebted to 
him for the success of our club. 

Within a few years, several of our most 
earnest and valuable coadjutors have been 
called up higher. Friends to the cause, 
whose words of cheer and encouragement 
were always a source of great comfort and 
inspiration when the way seemed long and 
dreary. I refer to Dr. C. C. Field, Dr. 
G. W. Pierce, Mr. J. C. Allen, and the late 
Mr. James Bennett. Their labors here 
have ceased, but that they will continue 
to work on, in the great cause of justice 
and humanity, with a clearer vision of our 
needs in that larger sphere of action to 
which they have been called, we sincerely 
believe. 

For the Bazaar to be held in Boston next 
winter, the work has not been planned. 
Something is to be done. but what that 
something is has not yet been determined. 
Neither has the loca! work for the year 
been decided. Of the work of the remon- 
strants in this town [ know but little. 
‘T'wo years ago I received a large package 
of pamphlets and leaflets, containing the 
sentiments of the remonstrants, mailed 
from the Leominster Post-office. I think 
they were distributed quite extensively. 
If I was firm in the faith before, I was 
still more so after reading them. I have 
them now carefully preserved for future 
reference. We are always glad to learn 
the strength of the enemy, and oftentimes 
we gain much valuable information from 
them. 

“Can women go down into sewers?” 
was asked by one of the wise men in our 
legislative halls, when stating grave objec- 
tions to the cause we represent here to- 
day. It was the first intimation I ever re- 
ceived that the road to the ballot-box lay 
through a sewer. Possibly that is what 
is meant by the “filthy pool of poli- 
tics.” But trifling aside, we know that 
we have opposition. We expect it. We 
need it, for opposition is always stimulat- 
ing. Yet when we witness the vast change 
that has taken place in public sentiment 
during the past ten years, and we learn of 
the glorious victories that are being gained 
constantly, especially the victory in Kan- 
sas, we have no reason to be discouraged, 
and we feel quite sure that the day is not 
far distant, yea, has already dawned, when 
‘right will win.” 

oo 
Ringing Noises 

In the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzzing sound, 
are caused by catarrh, that exceedingly disagree- 
able and very common disease. Loss of smell or 
hearing also result from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the great blood purifier, is a peculiarly 
successful remedy for this disease, which it cures 
by purifying the blood. If you suffer from 
catarrh, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the peculiar 
medicine. 





NT 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or- Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. , 


For Women’s Colleges 


—AND— 


Young Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries. 


Laudamus, A Hymnal. Compiled by J. R. 
Kendrick, D. D., and F. L. Ritter, Mus. Doc. and 
Director; both of Vassar College. 

Price, Cloth, $1.25; Boards, $1.:00.- 
The compilers’ aim in this new book has been ‘‘to 
admit only such hymns as approve themselves to a 
fair critical judgment, while they cultivate the spirit 
of devotion.” ‘The tunes are arranged for three part 
singing (female voices), with a base part for the con- 
venience of the organist or pianist; and they com- 
prise the best of those already familiar to American 
congregations, besides a great number of fine melo- 
dies ffrom English, German and other svurces. 

“Laudamus” is the most important work of the 

kind yet published, and should be examined by all 

ladies’ schools and seminaries. 


OTHER NEW PUBLIGATIONS. 


Marchesi’s Method of Singing. By 
Matilde Marchesi. Op. 31. In two parts. Price, 
Part 1, $1.50; Part 2, $1.75. Complete two parts 
in one volume, $3.00. Theoretical and practical, 
Elementary and Seawe exercises. Should 
be examined by all teachers of voice culture. 


United Voices. New public schoo! singing- 
book by L. O. Emerson. Price, 50 cts. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


| GURE FITS! 
remedy. ‘Express and Post Ofice tia 


G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pex ri St., New York. 














GERALDINE. 


A tale of the St. Lawrence. 8vo. Beautifully 
illustrated, full gilt, $3.50. In full morocco, 
tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 


“It is a rhythmical romance, or love-story in metre, 
of the greatest delicacy and beauty; and for several 
years it has enjoyed a phenomenal oo and 
arge circulation. Some critics have likened it to 
Dr Holland’s ‘Kathrina,’ and others to Owen Mer. 
edith’s ‘Lucile.’ It is a strong and striking story ot 
modern American life and social conditions; full, 
also, of heroism and passion, and rich in its d 
tions of scenery among the Thousand Islands and 
the great mountains of Colorado. The scenes have 
been depicted by an artist who followed the route of 
the hero of the m, and has produced a rare gal- 
lery of scenes drawn from nature. This beautiful 
romance of modern Christian life is appreoeeseny 
and richly bound, and makes a charming keepsake.” 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Revised, corrected and edited, with notes and 
commentaries. By Wma. J. Roire, editor 
of the “Students’ Series of Classic Poems,” 
“Students’ Shakespeare,” etc. Royal 8vo. 
With 350 illustrations. Bevelled boards, full 
gilt, $10; half calf, $13; tree calf, or full 
morocco, $16. 

The First and only Correct Edition in England 
and America of Scott’s Poems. It contains all the 
original illustrations made for the separate poems, 


at a cost of upwards of $25,000, besides many others 
especially added for this work. : 





Juan and Junita. 


By Frances Courtenay Bay tor, author of 
“On Both Sides,” etc. Square quarto. With 
many illustrations by Henry SANDHAM. 
$1.50. 


“This story of woodland and mountain and prairie 
adventures is full of excitement, and cannot fail to 
give great delight to all readers, and particularly to 
the young people. This story was published in St. 
Nicholas, where it ran for a year; and the book in- 
cludes, also, many more of the hitherto untold ad- 
ventures of the hero and heroine and their wonder- 
ful dog. There are many new and attractive illus. 
trations, which add very much to the interest of the 
narrative, and vividly show forth Indian and Mexi- 
can manners and customs, scenery and costume.,”’ 


A Flock of Girls. 


A book for girls. By Nora Perry, author of 
“After the Ball,” etc. 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

A charming and happy book for girls, written by 


Nora Perry, author of ‘A Book of Love Stories,” 
etc., and so long famous as a writer of stories and 





oems for young folks, as well as for more strenuous | ; 
P try j | Curtis. 


work. The latest and best of her stories are includ- 
ed in this attractive little volume, which will be 
sought by all who love innocence and beauty and 
strength. 





*.* Sold by Booksellers. 
of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 





Some Things Abroad 


By ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D. 


469 pp. mo, cloth, $1.50, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 


than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered; by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Sutfrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 





Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 





| Moral Education of their Children in 


Dr. McKenzie not only refreshes | 


himself with a summer journey over | 


the countries we all want to know 


about but brings his 
home and entertains his friends with 
a characteristic book. 

Who are his friends? Who are 
they not? 


Ask your bookseller. 


Books for the Young. 


FOR GIRLS. 


After 
Goodwin, $1. 


FOR BOYS. 
Midshipman at Large, 
by Talbot, $1.50. 
True Stories of Ameri- 


an Wars, by several au- Courts, by Sherwood, 


Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothhound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


| Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


journeyings | 


3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


| Alsoof A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Schooldays, by | 


Royal Girls and Royal 


thors, $1.25. $1.25, 

In Peril, ad venture sto- Dorothy Thorn, by 
jes, by several authors,$l. Warth, $1.25. 

Boy’s Workshop, by a Dilly and the Captain, 
boy and his friends, $1. by Sidney, $1. 

Boys’ Heroes, by Hale, New Departure for | 
$1. Girls, by Sidney, 75 cents. 

Storied Hoiidays, by Hold Up Your Heads, 
Brooks, $1. Girls! by Ryder, $1. 

Ignoramuses, by Crown- New Every Morning, by 
inshield, $2.0. Ryder, $1. 


Midnight Sun: Tsar and 
Nihilist, by Dr. Buckley, 
$2.0. 

Days and Nights in the 
Tropics, by Oswald, $2. 

Ice Zones by Nourse, 
$2.50. 


Bamford, $1.0. 

Little Polly Blatchley, 
by Sparhawk, $1. 

Stories from the Life of 
Jesus, by “ Pansy,” 75 cts, 


Booksellers have them and hun- 
dreds besides. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Publishers of Books and Magazines, 


Look About Club, by | 





Boston. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALice Stone BLack- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuL1a Ward Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournaL.”—Ma Mitchell. 

“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 

% Pee Livermore. 


for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRnNaL has been my out- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
le t for 10 cents. Address 
Fonda  Sotnma Wonea, ase. 
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the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the ig ~ hgh = Tr, must be addressed to box 


Letters 
,or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration o- 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 





N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 
Woman SurrraGE HEADQUARTERS, } 
3 Park Street, Boston, Jury 9, 1887. 
Dear Friend : — 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaar 
and Festival, last December, raised for our State 
and local societies, for State work, more than 
six thousand dollars. 

There is great need of money in every State 
treasury, and need, also, of an American Fund 
to help on Municipal and Presidential Woman 
Suffrage Bills, Constitutional Amendments, etc., 
as they are passed by the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures. Your own State may 
be the next to call for help. Rhode Island was 
thus helped last month with one thousand dol- 
lars by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

In the Territories, especially, and in States 
where there is little or no organization, such help 
is greatly needed. 

In order to provide a fund for American work, 
it is proposed to hold a Bazaar and Festival in 
Boston, next December, and to invite the suf- 
fragists of New England and other States to co- 
operate in it. 

We have secured Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, in Boston, for the week beginning Monday 
morning, December 12, and ending Saturday 
night, December 17, 1887; and we invite our 
friends in sister States to unite with us on the 
following basis : 

Each State providing goods for a table or 
tables to receive one-half of the net proceeds of 
the same, to be expended in its own State by its 
own committee; the other half to be used for 
woman suffrage work, anywhere in the United 
States, by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

Will you help, and enlist the friends of woman 
suffrage in your locality in aid of the Bazaar? 
One thousand articles, useful and fancy, or even 
more, can easily be obtained in your State, 
among your friends and acquaintances, from 
merchants, manufacturers, andfarmers. If these 
articles average only one dollar each, they will 
realize a good sum for the work. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its fifty-one Auxiliary Leagues cor- 
dially invite you to Boston. Hospitality will be 
furnished in this city and vicinity to two or three 
representatives from your State who will take 
charge of your own table. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke have been invited to preside. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond will give her personal su- 
pervision. 

This occasion will make the active woman 
suffrage workers of the country more generally 
acquainted with each other, and will enable them 
to counsel together for the common cause. 

Let us know immediately what you will do to 
help, and then confer with the friends in your 
State, to see what assistance they will give. 

An early reply will oblige your friends, 

Lucy Stone, 

President N. E. W. S. A. 

JuLia Warp Howe, 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry B. BLAcKWELL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its Annual Meeting at Galva, November 9, 
10 and 11. 

A very interesting programme is being pre- 
pared, and all interested are cordially invited to 
be present. 

Illinois has been much interested on the subject 
of Municipal Woman Suffrage during the past 
year, and a large and entbusiastic meeting is ex- 


2 Mary E. Houmes, President. 


Ciara Lyon Peters, Secretary. 
——_ +e ——. 
MEETINGS TU BE HELD. 


Public meetings will be held, Nov. 7, 
Marblehead, Abbott Hall, 7.30 P. M. 
Lewis Carroll will preside. Addresses by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Miss 
Elizabeth 8. Tobey, Miss Cora Scott Pond 
and others. Nov.9, Stoneham, Congrega- 
tional Church, 7.30 P. M. Rev. Mr. New- 
ton will preside. Music provided by 
Chester Green. Speakers, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Cora Scott Pond 
and others. Nov. 17, Everett, ‘own Hall, 
7.30 P. M. 

It is expected that an Essex County 
Convention will be held in Lawrence the 
last of the month, and a Suffolk County 





Convention in Charlestown the last of 
November or the first of December. Par- 
ticulars later. Cora Scott Ponpb. 


++ 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Boston Woman Suffrage League will be 
held in the parlors at 3 Park Street, Nov. 
7, at 7.30. A paper will be read by Miss 
A. E. Newell, after which reports from 
Bazaar workers and the usual League 
business will follow. A full attendance 
is desired. L. A. H. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The following resolutions were passed 
by the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at its Nineteenth Annual Meeting, 
just held in Philadelphia: 


The American Woman Suffrage Association, 
at its Nineteenth Annual Meeting, affirms that 
the establishment of a representative government, 
based upon the equal suffrage of men and women, 
is superior to all other political issues; therefore, 
it deciares itself non-partisan; it appeals to the 
good men of all parties to do justice to women, 
and it urges the friends of suffrage to work and 
vote for the election of legislators who will work 
and vote for woman suffrage. 

We congratulate the Legislature of Kansas 
upon its honorable record in extending full mu- 
nicipal suffrage, last March, to the women of 
that State, and the 26,000 women of Kansas by 
whose aid, last April, reformed city governments 
were elected in every municipality; we hail the 
National W. C. T. v. as an efficient ally of the 
woman suffrage movement; we recognize the 
woman suffrage resolutions of the Knights of 
Labor, the Land and Labor organizations, the 
Third-party Prolibitionists and otber political 
parties, as evidence of a growing public senti- 
ment in favor of the equal rights of women; we 
rejoice tbat two-thirds of the Northern Senators 
in the Congress of the United States voted, last 
winter, for a Sixteenth Constitutional Amend- 
ment, prohibiting political distinctions on account 
of sex ; we observe an increasing friendliness in 
the attitude of press and pulpit, and the fact that 
more than one thousand newspapers now publish 
a weekly column in the interest of woman suf- 
frage; we are encouraged by more general dis- 
cussions and more favorable votes of State Leg- 
islatures than ever before—all indicating a sure 
and steady progress towards the complete en- 
franchisement of women. 

And whereas, by acts of Legislature, twelve 
States have already extended suffrage to women 
in school elections, two States on liquor licenses, 
and the State of Kansas in municipal elections, 
therefore 

Resolved, That in every State the Legislature 
should be asked, as a first step, toextend suf- 
frage to women in municipal elections. 

And whereas the United States Constitution 
provides in article 2, section 1, paragraph 2, that 
‘Each State shall appoint in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct” the electors of 
President and Vice-President, therefore 

Resolved, That the suffragists of every State, 
as the second step, should memorialize and peti- 
tion their Legislature to enact that hereafter, in 
the appointment of Presidential electors, female 
citizens may vote on the same terms and qualifi- 
cations as male citizens. 

And whereas American governments, State 
and National, derive their just ge from the 
consent uf the governed, are of the people, by 
the people, fur the people, and are instituted to 
establish justice and to secure the equal personal, 
legal and political rights of every citizen; 

And whereas all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States are citizens thereof and of 
the States in which they reside; therefore, 

Resolved, That no citizen or class of citizens 
of mature age and sound mind, not convicted of 
crime, can be rightfully disfranchised, unless by 
an express constitutional provision, adopted by 
the votes of the whole people, men and women. 

And whereas the Constitution of the United 
States does not forbid female citizens to vote ; 

And whereas the Constitutions of the several 
States guarantee suffrage to male citizens, exclude 
certain immature, imbecile and criminal per- 
sons, snd make no mention of female citizens; 

And whereas statutory limitations which con- 
flict with constitutional rights are unconstitu- 
tional and void; therefore, 

Resolved, That female citizens in each and 
every State, where not expressly excluded, have 
a right to vote and to be voted for on all State, 
county and township elections, on the same 
terms and qualifications as male citizens, and 
should be proteeted in that right by an enlight- 
ened and progressive judiciary. . 

Whereas the Woman Suffragists of the United 
States were all united until 1868 in the American 
Equal Rights Association; and whereas the 
causes ot the subsequent separation into the Na- 
tional and American Woman Suffrage Societies 
have since been largely removed by the adoption 
of common principles and methods ; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That Mrs. Lucy Stone be cqgeeed 
a committee of one from the American Woman 
Suffrage Association to confer with Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, and if on conference it seems desir- 
able, that she be authorized and empowered to 
appoint a committee of this Association to meet 
a similar committee appointed by the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, to consider a satis- 
factory basis of union, and refer it back to the 
Excutive Committees of both Associations for 
final action. 


The following officers were elected : 


President—Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Vice-Presidents at Large—Mary A. Livermore, 
Massachusetts; Hon. . Wm. Curtis, New 
York; Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
H. M. Tracy Cutler, Illinois; Mrs, D. G. King, 
Nebraska; Major J. K. Hudson, Kansas; Re- 
becca N. Hazard, Missouri; Martha A. Dorsett, 
Minnesota; Mary B. ag Kentucky; Mary 8. 
Knaggs, Michigan; Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Iowa. 

Chairman Ezecutite Committee—Lucy Stone, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Foreign gs mong | Secretary—Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Newport, R. I. 

: Recording Secretary—Mrs. M. C. Callanan, 
owa. 

Corresponding Secretary— Henry B. Black- 
well, Massachusetts. 
oat Abbie T. Codman, Neponset, 


ass. 
National Lecturers—Annie H. Shaw, Michi- 
gan; Ada C. Bowles, Massachusetts. 

Vice- Presidents of States—Maine, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Portland; New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, Concord; Vermont, Mrs. A. 
D. Chandler, Barton Landing; Massachusetts, 
Hon. William I. Bowditch, Brookline; Rhode 
Island, Elizabeth B. Chace, Providence; Con- 
necticut, Emily P. Collins, Hartford; New York, 
Mrs. E. R. wson, Brooklyn; New Jersey, 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Elizabeth; — 


sylvania, Mary Grew, Ph hia; Mary 
Mary J. —— be aay ae Indiana, Mary E. 
Galva; Kentucky, Sylvia Goddard, Lc rile? 


Tennessee, Elizabeth L. Saxon, Memphis ; Lon- 
isiana, Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans ; Texas, 








Missouri, Amanda 

E. Dickinson, St’ Loule; lowe, w. 
East Des Moines; Kansas, M. 

; Nebraska, Sarah A. Wilson; 

Dakota Ter., Major J. A. Bickler, Faulkton; 
Montana Ter., M ; Idaho Ter., Mrs. 


Bea G Mich * sary 1, Doe, Bay City: 
au . ; 
Minnesota, Mrs. Ele barbie Minnespolis; Cal: 
ifornia, Sarah Knox Goodrich, San Jose. 

Ezecutiwe Committee Ex-Officio—Maine, Mrs. 
Augusta M. Hunt, Portland; New Hampshire, 
Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, Keene; Vermont, Laura 
Moore, Barnet; Massachusetts, Judith W. Smith, 
East Boston; Rhode Island, Mrs. 8. E. H. 
Doyle, Providence; Connecticut, Hon. John 
Sheldon, New Haven; New York, Anna C. Field, 
Brooklyn; New Jersey, Cornelia C. Hussey, 
East Orange; Pennsylvania, John K. Wildman, 
Philadelphia; Delaware, Dr. John Cameron, 
Wilmington; Maryland, Prof. C. T. Fifield, Bal- 
timore; Virginia, Orra Langhorne, Lynchburg; 
Texas, Mariana T. Folsom, San Antonio; Ar- 
kansas, Rhoda Munger, Harrisonville; Missouri, 
Charlotte A. Cleveland, St. Louis; Kentucky, 
Laura a Lexington; Ohio, Cornelia C. Swa- 
sey, Cleveland; Michigan, Giles Stebbins, De- 
troit; Indiana, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Richmond; 
lllinois, Mrs. C. V. Waite, Chicago; Wisconsin, 
Alura Collins Hollister, Mukwanago; lowa, 
Eliza C. Hunter, Des Moines; Minnesota, G. W. 
Dorsett, Minneapolis; Kansas, Mrs. J. A. Thurs- 
ton, Topeka; Nebraska, Lucinda B. Russell, 
Tecumseh; Dakota Ter., Mrs. J. N. Melton; 
Wyoming Ter., Hon. J. W. Kingman, Cheyenne; 
Washington Ter., Bessie J. Isaacs, Walla Walla; 
1 @) , Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland; Cali- 
fornia, Elizabeth Kingsbury, Angeles; Col- 
orado, Miss M Nichols, Denver; West Vir- 
ginia, Jennie C. Crane, Kenawha. 
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MORE KILKENNY ARGUMENTS. 


The Sunday Courier, which is always 
ready to go out of its way in order to be 
rude to Mrs. Livermore, comments thus 
amiably upon her recent change of politi- 
cal views: 

“No doubt Mrs. Livermore, who is 
somewhat famous for her idea of her own 
importance, really supposes it makes some 
difference of what party she calls herself, 
but. bless her dear heart, it doesn't. She 
has no vote herself, and she might move 
along through all the parties ever started 
without changing the vote of any living 
man.” 

That the editor of the Courier should 
have a vote, while Mrs. Livermore has 
none, is one of the anomalies to which ad- 
vancing civilization will put an end. Mean- 
while, if it were a fact that Mrs. Liver- 
more could not change a vote, it would 
disprove one favorite argument against 
woman suffrage. A distinguished oppo- 
nent of the movement claims that women 
do not need to vote, bevause every woman 
who amounts to anything can control 
from two to six votes already. ‘There 
always seemed to be something arithmeti- 
cally unsound in that, as in Ruskin’s as- 
sertion that every girl who was good for 
anything ought always to have at least 
six young men courting her. This im- 
plied either that young mep were six 
times as numerous as girls, or that five 
girls out of six were not good for any- 
thing. But now it appears that Dr. Vin- 
cent’s argument against suffrage must 
tumble down like a house of cards. It is 
generally believed that Mrs. Livermore is 
equal, at a very moderate computation, to 
six ordinary women; and if she cannot in- 
fluence one vote, the average woman can 
only hope to influence one-sixth of none; 
and it is quite time that Mrs. Livermore 
and all other women should have votes to 
represent themselves. A. 8S. B. 
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THAT DANGEROUS AMENDMENT. 


Charles Dudley Warner, in the ‘Edi- 
tor’s Drawer” of Harper’s Magazine, is 
fond of dealing little oblique blows 
against equal rights for women, and this 
month he breaks out again, in the course 
of an article written in praise of beautiful 
old ladies. 

Mr. Warner professes himself very 
weary of hearing about woman’s mission, 
yet in® the same article he indulges him- 
self in a definition of that mission—a defi- 
nition poetical, indeed, but not altogether 
novel. He says: 

‘**Women, whose mission it is to allure 
in youth and to tinge the beginning of the 
world with romance, also makes (sic) the 
end of the world more serenely satisfac- 
tory and beautiful than the outset. And 
this has been done without any amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; in fact, it is possible that the Six- 
teenth Amendment would rather hinder 
than help this gracious process.” 

Now, does any one seriously believe that 
a beautiful girl would be unable ‘‘to allure 
in youth and to tinge the beginning of the 
world with romance,” if she took an intel- 
ligent interest in the aftairs of her coun- 
try, and were recognized as worthy of 
having her opinioncounted? Perhaps the 
objector would not press this point. He 
would have to admit that while a woman 
is young and charming she could proba- 
bly perform her whole duty of “alluring” 





cher susceptible fellow-creatures and tinge- 


ing their lives with romance, no matter 
what her political status might be. But 
it is the “gracious process” of growing 
old beautifully that Mr. Warner fears 
might be hindered by a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. As he unfortunately neglects to 
explain how it would be hindered, we 
must try to puzzle this out by ourselves. 
Let us consider the reasons he mentions 
as contributing to make some old ladies so 
charming, and see at which of these at- 





tractions the Sixteenth Amendment would 
deal a deadly blow. 

Mr. Warner says that ‘their interest in 
life is broader than it once was;” “they 
have got rid of much nonsense;” ‘they 
ean afford to be truthful;” “they have a 
most delicious courage of opinion about 
men, say, and in politics ;” ‘they have very 
little any longer to conceal ;” “‘they are not 
afraid to be gay and to have enthusiasms ;” 
they are “emancipated;” “they possess 
knowledge of life, yes, and of affairs; for 
it must be said of these ladies we have in 
mind that they keep up with the current 
thought, that they are readers of books, 
even of newspapers.” 

It really is not easy to see how any of 
these things would be hindered by the 
right to vote, while some of them would 
evidently be helped by it. There is no 
special virtue in disfranchisement to make 
anybody broad-minded, gay, free from 
nonsense, rich in knowledge of life and of 
affairs, etc. And is there not something 
slightly absurd in the idea that a woman of 
mature years, and all these varied abilities, 
would lose her charms but for the law 
which classes her with her own infant 
grandchildren, with idiots and demented 
persons, criminals and other political 
noncompetents? We fear Mr. Warner 
will have to do like the delightful old 
ladies, and “get rid of much nunsense,”’ 
before he learns to take an intelligent 
view of the woman question. A. 8. B. 





A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


The Literature Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association feel 
that a great deal more might be done than 
has been done yet, in the systematic dis- 
tribution of woman suffrage literature 
through the mail, if more helpers could be 
enlisted. The brains of the committee are 
teeming with plans, but their hands are so 
full of other work that many excellent 
projects never get carried out. We have 
lists of names and addresses of influential 
persons to whom woman suffrage tracts 
could be sent with the certainty that much 
of the seed sown would fall upon good 
ground, and the Association would furnish 
the tracts and pay the postage; but amid 
a thousand other duties, it is hard to find 
time to fold the tracts and to direct the 
envelopes. There must be many persons 
living in this city and its vicinity who are 
interested in woman suffrage, and who 
have occasional odd hours of leisure that 
they would be willing to devote to helping 
in this way. I earnestly request that any 
such will send their names and addresses 
to me at this office. The work can be 
done at the suffrage headquarters, or it 
can be taken home. 

More than 347,000 pages of woman suf- 
frage tracts and leaflets have been sold 
from this office during the past year, be- 
sides many that have been given away. 
Much has been done in the way of the dis- 
tribution of literature, but we want to do 
a great deal more, and we can, if we have 
more assistants to call upon. Who will 
help? ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

Chairman Literature Committee. 

3 Park Street, Boston. 
cmatieiielee 
TO THE MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 

LEAGU. 





Oct. 31, 1887. 

Dear Friends : I send this week, to some 
one officer of each of our societies, circu- 
lars to aid you in getting donations, also 
some season tickets and single admission 
tickets to the Bazaar to be sold. If you 
need more, please let me know. Fifty 
cents of the price of each season ticket 
sold by your society goes into your own 
local treasury, also one-half the price of 
admission tickets sold. To avoid the in- 
conveniences of last year, both to you and 
to ourselves, will the secretary and presi- 
dent of each League confer together and 
answer the following questions, briefly, 
and at the earliest day possible, that I may 
report the answers to the central com- 
mittee? There are hundreds of things 
now to attend to each day. If these mat- 
ters are not settled early, the result will 
be unpleasant for all. 

1. Will the members of your Club or 
League try to sell the tickets? 

2. Will you try to make cash returns to 
us for all sold before the Bazaar opens? 

3. How are you prospering in your 
Bazaar work for your table? 

4. Will you have one epecial line of arti- 
cles, or various kinds? 

5. Has your League its banner com- 
pleted ? 

6. Each society is entitled to two dele- 
gates (three if necessary) to attend its 
table. What are the names of your dele- 
gates? Do they wish entertainment over 
night? ‘The accredited delegates will be 
entitled each day they are on duty toa 
ticket for each meal good for fifty cents in 
the Bazaar Restaurant, Bumstead Hall. 
The restaurant will be on the European 
plan, with bill of fare such as is found at 
any restaurant. Moderate prices for each 


3 PARK STREET, eer’ 
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course. From the restaurant last 


over 2,000 meals were furnished to ou, 
delegates. We hope to make all things 


tar pleasanter this year for the délegates, 
Last year many did not tell of their needs 
until they arrived. The inconvenience 
thus caused should be avoided this year 
by early application. The hostess in each 
case should be informed in advance who 
her guests are to be. Those who apply 
first will, of course, have the appointments 
for entertainment nearest the hall. 

7. In any matter which may come be- 
fore us for settlement while here, each 
society will be allowed, I think, one vote 
for every fifty members or fraction there- 
of. We are getting to be a very large 
body and of very varied opinions. You 
will readily see the need of care being 
taken now. Will you please elect your 
delegate or delegates to represent you in 
any matter which may come before the 
societies to be voted upon? 

8. Both for this and for another matter 
which is for the interest of all our socie- 
ties, will you please send me the names of 
every member you have on your books? 

9. How many active members have 
you? 

10. How much money have you now in 
your treasury? 

1l. Do you need help in any of your 
work at present that we can give? 

12. Will you get your members and 
friends in your town or city to wear the 
woman suftrage badge? This is called 
the Sunflower Badge. It originated with 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, President of the 
Kansas Association, and was adopted 
there a few weeks ago. They call it by 
the foregoing name because of its color. 
‘his flower is appropriate for our move- 
ment, for it always follows the light. It 
is a bright, hopeful, cheerful, aggressive 
color. We can send you a sample, or you 
can secure half a yard of the ribbon from 
Miss Wilde at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL for one cent—the cost at whole- 
sale. 

In all places where there are societies, we 
expect them to act as committees on 
Bazaar work in those towns and cities. 
In other places we shall ask friends to act 
as individuals, and to send their donations 
to be put upon the League tables in their 
respective counties. 

Dear friends, will you be as prompt and 
business-like in these matters as possible, 
for it takes a vast amount of time to at- 
tend to all these details. 

Cordially yours, 
Cora Scott Ponp, 
Chairman Mass. Bazaar Com. 
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WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 
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The meeting of the Woman’s Congress 
last week in New York was one of the 
most successful it has ever held. About 
one hundred and fifty members were pres- 
ent, from twenty-six States, and there 
were good audiences, especially in the 
afternoons. Mrs. Howe presided. The 
following papers were presented: ‘The 
Responsibility of Women for the Tone of 
Public Sentiment,” by Miss Laura B. Clay, 
Kentucky; ‘Thought, Hope and Consola- 
tion from Browning,” by Mrs. Mary E. 
Bagg, New York ; ‘‘Women as Educators,” 
by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indiana; *“The 
Nineteenth Century Woman from a Doc- 
tor’s Point of View,” by Alice MacGilvary, 
M. D., Canada; **The Freedom of Fate,” 
by Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Colorado; 
‘‘Women in Relation to Labor Reform,” 
by Miss May Rogers, Iowa; ‘*The Respon- 
sibility of States to their Dependent Chil- 
dren,” by Mrs. Mary E. Cobb, Pennsylva- 
nia; a paper showing the different way in 
which men and women look at public mat- 
ters, owing to their different education, by 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New York; 
“The Development and Growth of Art in 
the West,” by Mrs. Mary E. Wing, Nebras- 
ka; “Scientific Charity,” by Mrs. Frances 
Fisher Wood, New York; ‘Home Studies 
for Women,” by Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, 
Missouri; *‘Has the Wave of Progress 
Reached the Women of the East?” by Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Paris; and a paper 
on “Aristophanes,” by Mrs. Howe. Most 
of the papers were read by the writers, but 
Miss Clay, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Hazard 
and Mrs. Wilbour could not be present, 
and their papers were read by others. 
Many of the papers were remarkably able, 
and the discussions brought out some ex- 
cellent speaking. Sorosis gave the Ass0- 
ciation a reception on Wednesday, and 
Madame Demorest on Friday, We hope 
to be able to give a fuller account of some 
of these interesting papers. 


A NEW SUFFRAGE PAPER. 


One of the surest signs of growing ip 
terest in a reform is the multiplication of 
newspapers devoted to it. Several woman 
suffrage papers have sprung up within the 
last half-dozen years, each doing good 
work in its own place and way. A new 
one is soon to be started in Chicago, to be 
entitled Justitia. It will advocate woman 
suffrage and such other reforms as its pro 
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jectors deem advisable. Its editorial and 
business management will be in the hands 
of Miss Caroline A. Huling. Among its 
contributors will be Mrs. Catherine V. 
Waite, editor of the Chicago Law Times, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Miss Frances 
Willard, the Pundita Ramabal, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Boynton Harbert, Mrs. Mary E. 
Holmes, President of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Society, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake and Mrs. Ellen Harden Walworth. 
The publishers aim to make it a represent- 
ative journal, and first-class in every re- 
spect. It will be an eight-page semi- 
monthly, well printed on fine paper. The 
first number will be issued early in No- 
yember, and will contain a full report of 
the Woman’s Exhibit at the Chicago Ex- 
position, an article on the first woman's 
yote cast‘in Wyoming, editorials, news, 
items of interest, etc. Per year, $1.50. 
Sample copies free. Address Caroline A. 
Huling, The Justitia Publishing Co., 53— 
55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. We have 
no doubt that Justitia will do good and 
make converts. Wecannot with sincerity 
say that we hope our subscribers will stop 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL in order to take it; 
but we strongly advise every Illinois suf- 
fragist to takeshem both. A. 8. B. 
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AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

Mr. Foulke then delivered his annual ad- 
dress. ‘The general drift of the world for 
centuries back, with respect to woman's 
rights, shows that woman’s condition has 
improved in‘the same ratio that civiliza- 
tion became of a higher order. So 
to-day, while the educated and refined 
women of the upper classes are treated as 
comparative equals, the women of the 
lowest are treated as inferiors, practically 
slaves. Those who say, ‘‘We women have 
all the rights we want,” should think of 
the needs of those other women who do 
not enjoy the rights they have. Popular 
prejudice against woman suffrage exists 
mainly because people are used to the old 
state of aftairs. People think women 
would be out of their sphere as judges or 
presidents of the United States, yet no one 
thinks of Queen Victoria as being out of 
her sphere. It is simply because every- 
body is used to it. In this matter “the 
tide is rising,” and in a few vears woman 
will be the equal of her brother. In thir- 
teen States school suffrage, and in one 
municipal suffrage, has been granted. The 
President criticised at some length Senator 
Ingalls’ recent utterances upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Rhode Island, 
urged the members each to bring an ‘‘en- 
emy’’ with them to the meetings, in order 
that more converts might be made. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone thought men did not 
deliberately refuse to do justice to women, 
but they were used to the present state of 
affairs and hesitated to make a change. 
What was needed was some forcible way 
of presenting the subject to men’s minds, 
and she wished some one would write a 
play upon the subject as effective as ‘*Pina- 
fore.” Such a drama would do a vast 
amount of good. Referring to the recent 
procession in celebration of the centenary 
of the promulgation of the Constitution, 
Mrs. Stone said the women of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Gillespie, Mary Grew, the New 
Century Club, &c., might have turned out, 
following their ‘political superiors,” and 
accompanied by their ‘‘political equals,” 
the Chinamen. 

[ To be continued next week.] 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-four difterent woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid for 
tn cents. Address WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 





New York, Oct. 31, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The Woman’s Congress has been the in- 
‘rest of the week here. The sessions were 
Well attended, and great interest was mani- 
fested in the proceedings. Among the 
‘dest papers read were those by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indiana, Miss May 

rs, of lowa, and our own Mrs. Anna 

lin Spencer. One criticism on the pro- 
‘eedings was often heard; it was that more 
time should have been given to discussions, 
‘td that those discussions should have 
thrown open to all members of the 
gress, so that we might have an oppor- 
‘unity of hearing from all the distinguished 
Yonen here from a distance, many of 
vhom had no oppertunity to speak on any 
Westion. The members of Sorosis de- 
“tve every credit for the admirable man- 
‘et in which all arrangements were made. 
lc Temple, usually cold and bare, 
"88 80 decorated with ferns and flags that 
‘was really attractive. The Sorosis re- 
to the members at Delmonico's on 
Vednesday was a brilliant affair, and this, 
vith the one given by Mme. Demorest on 


Friday, offered an ‘opportunity for all to 
meet socially. 

On Wednesday last a successfal meeting 
was held at Bayonne, N. J., in the can- 
vass of that State. Mrs. Isabella Christie, 
of Bayonne, an earnest suffragist, made 
the arrangements. Arcanum Hall was 
filled by a delightful audience. Mr. Wm. 
B. Du Bois presided. Miss Belle Christie 
and Miss Agnes Smith performed a duet 
on the piano, and Miss Cottier executed 
two excellent solos. My lecture was fol- 
lowed by a song by Miss Foster. It was 
a pleasant feature of the occasion that so 
many young people took part. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





It is proposed to erect a memorial hall 
to Wendell Phillips in Boston. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will have a table at the Bazaar. 

Mrs. J. Gorman Steele has endowed a 
chair of theistic science in Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. John Lucas, of Philadelphia, is 
president of the Woman’s Silk Culture As- 
sociation of the United States. 

The number of women who walk for ex- 
ercise regularly in New York is said to be 
increasing so fast that the doctors begin to 
complain. 

A woman’s gymnasium and a free cook- 
ing class for girls are among the good 
things maintained by the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular monthly meeting at 5 Park 
Street, last week Friday, and the chief 
items of news for the month were enumer- 
ated. 

Miss Bradley, a niece of Bishop Neely 
of Portland, Me., has won a diploma from 
the famous Paris School of Medicine, pass- 
ing a brilliant examination and receiving 
the maximum mark. 

Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe, of Newton Centre, 
has devoted herself for four years to a 
school of vocal culture, for the cure of 
stammering and other defects of speech, 
with good results. 

The Citizen is a weekly paper, issued in 
Boston as the organ of the Law and Order 
League. It has a most needful and diffi- 
cult work to perform, and we hope it will 
have a useful and effective career. 

Mrs. Alice Green, widow of the distin- 
guished historian, and herself responsible 
for much of the work in his last book, 
“The Conquest of England,” is preparing 
an exhaustive study of Henry II., which 
will appear next year. 

Mrs. Lucy Lee Norris has painted a life- 
size portrait of Charles E. Marks, the 
Labor candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. It is hung at the Labor Head- 
quarters, 45 Eliot Street, and is pronounced 
an admirable likeness. 

The Working-Woman’s Union of Bos- 
ton has almost decided to make a specialty 
of workingmen’s aprons for their table at 
the Woman Suffrage Bazaar, as a lure to 
tempt the brothers there. They know it 
is only useful articles, not flummery, that 
these practical men will want. 

The prospects are that Michigan will 
have an excellent table at the coming Suf- 
frage Bazaar. Mr. and Mrs. Root, of Bay 
City, are working vigorously and judi- 
ciously to this end, visiting different 
towns, explaining the advantages of the 
Bazaar, and enlisting cordial co-operation. 

A training school for children’s nurses 
is proposed in the October Babyhood, it be- 
ing claimed that there would be no lack of 
employment for such, at good salaries, by 
a multitude of wealthy families who now 
have to trust their little ones to a class of 
attendants neither competent nor faithful. 

‘The death of Miss Eliza Jennings, of 
Cleveland, O., is much regretted in that 
city, to whose charities she was a gener- 
ous contributor. Two important and ex- 
tensive institutions, the Industrial School 
and the Home for Incurables, now being 
erected, are due to her wealth and munifi- 
cence. 

The Congregationalist this week pub- 
lishes a very feeble extract from Senator 
Ingalls’ article against woman suffrage in 
the September Forum. It is rather after 
time; but the Congregationalist is invaria- 
bly behind the times when it touches on 
the woman question. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff and Miss Rick- 
off, the wife and daughter of the eminent 
schoul superintendent, Hon. W. D. Rick- 
off, formerly of Cleveland, O., are passing 
the winter in this city. Mrs. Rickoft is the 
author and originator of the Elementary 
Reading Charts, a system in use in all our 
best publie schools. 

Florence Nightingale, the heroine of the 
Crimea, is thought to be dying in Eng- 
land from the effects of an old hospital 





fever contracted in 1856. There is a gen- 


eral failing of the system, a wasting 
away from the effects of her perilous la- 
bors during the days in which she devoted 
her life to the soldiers wounded in battle. 


Dress-reform is receiving attention in 
Scandinavia. Models of dresses were 
shown at the Swedish Art Exhibition by 
a Stockholm society, which also offered a 
prize for the best hygienic boot. Nine 
shoemakers competed. All the doctors in 
Sweden have been asked for their support, 
and several publications are enlisted in the 
reform. 

There is much shrewdness in Col. Hig- 
ginson’s remark that the few women who 
still heartily uphold the theory of women’s 
rightful subjection may usually be divided 
into two classes: **Kither they are young 
girls who know life only through novels, 
or they are matrons of the most deter- 
mined character, who rule their husbands 
with a rod of iron.” 

There way be some arguments against 
woman exercising the right of the ballot, 
but we have never heard any. We have 
listened to some of the ablest opponents of 
the- movement, we have read scores of 
articles against female suffrage, but we 
have looked in vain for any good reason 
why the female part of the race should be 
disfranchised.—Pleasanton (Kan.) Observ- 
er. 


A fashionable church in Cincinnati is re- 
ported to be much excited over the fact 
that a woman of doubtful reputation at- 
tends all the services. The congregation 
propose to dismiss the pastor because he 
will not ask the woman to stay away. In 
such a case it is hard to decide which most 
needs to be prayed for by Christians, the 
woman or the church. We should say the 
church. 

It seems to me the sum of all misfor- 
tunes that half the wisdom, more than 
half the purity, and nearly all the gentle- 
ness of human nature bears no witness at 
the ballot-box. The chief corner-stone of 
the State is the hearth-stone. ‘The model 
home is heaven’s own type of the ideal 
government. ‘The State should be a larger 
home, and vot, as now, a monastry or a 
camp.—Frances E. Willard. 

At the Baptist Auniversaries of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently convened at the City of 
Williamsport, a committee was appointed 
from the Educational Society to ‘‘report 
upon the propriety of extending its opera- 
tions, so that through it all worthy Chris- 
tian students needing aid could receive it 
without pledging themselves to the minis- 
try, including young women.” Dr. Way- 
land urged the acceptance of the proposed 
change. 

The exhibition of the work of American 
women etchers, now open in Boston, is 
very interesting, and the quality of the 
etchings is highly praised by the press. 
They include three hundred and eighty- 
eight numbers, the oldest dating back 
only to 1869. Of the twenty-two exhibi- 
tors, nine are residents of .Philadelphia, 
and several of the others formerly lived 
there. That city may be fairly called the 
etching centre. 

The Boston Transcript notes that the 
news of Lady Brassey’s death was an- 
nounced in London simultaneously with 
that of the jockey, George Fordham. As 
arule, the papers gave Fordham an obit- 
uary notice of a column or more, while 
Lady Brassey received less than half a 
column. And when Mrs. Mulock-Craik 
died she got notices of from ten to twenty- 
five lines only, with her name wrongly 
spelled haif the time. 


The New England Helping Hand Society 
has this week been holding a fair in Horti- 
cultural Hall, to establish a home for work- 
ing girls, which may shelter (for the time 
being, at least), any worthy girl who needs 
shelter and protection. ‘The plan is to se- 
cure a central, comfortable house, and 
provide board for girls over eleven.years 
of age—board in any case not to exceed 
two dollars per week. Something of this 
kind would meet a real want. 


The Revue de Morale Progressive is just 
started at Geneva. Its principal aim is to 
put an end to legalized vice. Among the 
contributors are Emile de Laveleye, Yves 
Guyot, the Paris Deputy, Mrs. Jose- 
phine E. Butler, the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, and James Stuart, M. P. The 
soul of the enterprise is Mme. Emilie de 
Morsier, of Paris. Miss Elizabeth Brad- 
ley, of New York, who was made a phy- 
sician by the Paris Medical School last Au- 
gust, will also contribute to the periodical. 


Senator Hoar recently wrote: ‘I think 
Massachusetts would feel in every nerve 
and pulse and fibre the healthful and ele- 
vating effect if her women would but take 
their part in her government. We shall 
have better schools, better-managed insti- 
tutions of charity, better-governed cities 
and large towns, better laws, better ad- 
ministration of laws, better verdicts 
of juries, when women do their part.” 
Commenting upon this, the Commonwealth 
caustically observes: ‘A large proportion 


government. more to their taste without 
the elevating.” 

Miss M. C. Thompson, Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Woman’s Christian 
Association, read a paper in New York 
City on ‘** Amusements for Working- 
Girls.” She said: ‘‘We may take sugges- 
tions from the girls’ themselves about 
what they like best to do in the evening, 
and just as far as possible give them that. 
Win their confidence and interest at any 
cost of time and trouble, and by degrees, 
not all at once, for this has never yet been 
done, lift the grade of what you offer 
them, until, ere long, without knowing it, 
they will choose the best for themselves 
and lose all taste for any other.” 

All sensible people must sympathize 
with the proposal of a treaty providing 
that any future difficulties between the 
United States and Great Britain shall be 
settled by arbitration instead of by war. 
Ninety-nine wars out of a hundred are not 
only crimes but blunders. Advancing 
civilization is sure to find some better way 
of set tling national differences than by mu- 
tual slaughter. Duels between man and 
man are now condemned by public opin- 
ion; duels between nation and nation are 
only a bigger and blacker illustration of 
the same uncivilized principle. Emerson 
said that all his ideas would be realized 
twice us soon if women voted, and the 
peace commissioners now visiting this 
country might say the same. 

The Boston Political Class under the 
auspices of the National W. 8S. A. of Mas- 
sachusetts held its first meeting for the 
season, November 2, in the Committee 
Room at Tremont Temple. The class de- 
cided to hold future meetings at 5 Park 
Street, and the next meeting will be at 
2.15 P. M., November 16. The first fifteen 
minutes will be spent in the study of Par- 
liamentary Law, followed by a lesson on 
the City Charter of Boston. The last half- 
hour will be occupied in a debate, the 
subject of which and those appointed to 
lead on each side will be given out at each 
previous lesson. All interested are invited 
to attend. 

The Wisconsin State authorities seem 
to be just waking up to the fact that the 
mining towns in the northern part of the 
State have been shamefully neglecting to 
enforce Jaw and order in their eager hunt 
for wealth. Gov. Rusk is moved to stir 
in the matter by the news that a dive at 
Hurley has long been operated in the 
most open manner and on the principal 
street of the town, where girls, enticed 
from Chicago, were kept as prisoners 
under lock and key. ‘There are a dozen 
such dives in the vicinity of Hurley, and 
run under the protection of the laws, too. 
**Boom” towns of every kind need looking 
after in this respect. They prefer licens- 
ing thieves and cutthroats to driving them 
off.— Springfield Republican. 

A Chicago woman, Miss Virginia Penny, 
has hit upon a new line of work, which 
might prove a good thing for some other 
women as well. She let it be known that 
she was to be found at the head of the 
stairs in the east gallery of the Exposition 
Building, and was prepared at moderate 
prices to furnish strangers with lists of 
reputable boarding houses, furnished 
rooms and flats; also information as to 
private schools, physicians, dentists, drug- 
gists, stores, hotels, restaurants; and to 
assist persons in buying goods of every 
sort, and to furnish trusty guides and con- 
conveyances. ‘The advantages of such 
help to people in a strange place are ob- 
vious. Miss Penny lives on Flat 8, Sher- 
man Building, in the rear of Pine and Ohio 
streets. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
anenth ¢ and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 


competition with the multitude of low- short- 


weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl 
in cans. axe Visao Foevaaks Co., 108 








of the opposers of the movement find the 


Wall Street, New York. 


Mrs. Holmes, of Cincinnati, has just com- 

_pleted a three-thousand-mile yacht cruise 

on the great lakes. She managed her own 
yacht. 





Lapres, in selecting their fall gloves, should 
e to Miss Fisk's, 53 West Street, at “The Red 
love.” 








JUST OUT. 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


PUBLISHED BY 


F, W. CHRISTERN, 254 Fifth Ave., New York, 





FIFTH WEEK. 
Crowded Day and Evening. 


MECHANICS 
FAIR. 


Sixteenth Triennial Exhibition. 





MASS. CHAR. MECH. ASSO., 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 
NOW OPEN. 


25 Cents. 





Admission, . ° 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 
SALEM CADET BAND 


AND 


Grand Centennial ORGAN CONCERTS, 





HIGH CLASS 


TAILORING. 


FRANK D. SOMERS, 


5 PARK STREET, - Boston. 
FALL GOODS NOW READY. 


FINE FURS. 


The best quality of all kinds of furs in popular use 


Seal English Jackets, 
Seal Dolman Wraps, 


Seal Sacques. 


We give particular attention to 
orders by measure, and, using the 
richest and most durable of gen- 
uine Alaska Seals, assure the full- 
est satisfaction in quality and fit, 
The fashionable 
BLACK BEAR BOAS 


of exquisite fineness and beauty, made from skins of 
rare quality. 


Fur Collars, Capes, Muffs, Boas, Hats, 
Sleighing Hoods, and Gloves. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. 
Fur Mats and Carriage Robes. 


Jos. A. Jackson, 


412 Washington Street, Boston. 








The Philanthropist. 


Published ——_- the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its . 
ation by the State. ' 


AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EP¥ToRs. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
’ Five evpies, a year, $2.00. 6 
Pt WHITE RH, by the panes 
of Durham, ELL OPKINS, others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS? 


BY GOWAN LEA. 


Do they come to us with “thus’’ or “so”? 
“Ought” or “ought not,” or “I would advise”? 
Do they come obtrusively, and go? 
—Manners di rial 
Do they pry into our inmost thought, 
Question our pure motive or our deed, 
Think that they can entertain with aught 
Damaging to neighbor’s house or creed? 


Do they seek us out with loud pretence, 
Warning us that others might betray? 

Do they think their secret confidence 
Pays us for our time they stole to-day? 





tat overwise? 


Do they tell us what they tell to none 
(Knowing that we never would repeat!) ? 
Do they then, in mockery or fun, 
Tell the same to every one they meet? 


Would they have us happy in their way 
(Our way is so different from that) ? 

Would they have us practical (!) as they— 
Dusting, sewing, talking tittle-tat? 


Will they give us time to meditate, 

Time to read or study a new book, 
Time to think, demur, or hesitate— 

If we’ve time to hear about their cook? 


Are they too suspicious—prone to blame? 
Are they chary of a meed of praise? 

Are they filled with envy of a name 
Standing higher on the world’s high ways? 


Ever ready to take dire offence? 
Certain that they get not due respect? 
Full of affectation and pretence? 
Slow to anger, waiting to reflect? 


Meddle they with one most sacred truth? 
Would they interfere in our affairs? 

Law enforcing if they could, forsooth— 
On us all inflicting their own cares ?— 


Better live unloved than loved of such; 
Better mute companionship of books; 
Better utter solitude—ab, much! 
Than endurance of such friendly (!) looks. 
Montreal. 


42> 
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AT NIGHT. 


Night, with a sweet wind blowing, 
Hushing the soul to rest; 

Never a star-gleam showing,— 
Blackness from east to west. 





Gratefui the wind’s caressing, 
Grateful the darkened sky 
As a hand, beloved, down pressing 


O’er wearied brain and eye. 
— Pine Knot. 
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LOVE SPEAKS. 


That was I who spoke to thee, 

When the dusk 
Spread its wings above the sea, 

And the musk 
Of the cloudy China flowers 
Filled the air with thoughts of bowers. 
It was not the wind at play, 

Nor a bird, 
Startled by a dream of day, 

Softly heard; 
Nor the outery of the sea: 
It was I who spoke to thee. 

— Times Democrat. 
————_ #94 -— 


A: WOMAN’S SONG. 


iene 
BY_CLEMENT SCOTT. 

She took her song to beauty’s side, 

Where riches are, and pomp, and pride. 

There in the world, amidst the crowd, 

She found out hearts by sorrow bowed; 

And midst a dream of lights and dress 

She saw the pain of loneliness. 

Her voice’s magic held a tear, 

She made the weary ones draw near; 

And all the passions of the throng 

Were melted into peace by song! 

She took her song along the street, 

And hushed the beat of passing feet ; 

And tired toilers stopped to fill 

Their hearts with music at her will, 

She sang of rest for weary fect, 

Of sea-moan, and of meadow-sweet; 

Her voice’s pleading stilled the stir, 

And little children wept with her; 

So all their sorrow, griet and pain 

She softened into love again. 

She took her song to those who rest 

Safe in the clasp of nature’s breast, 

Amid the graves, along the shore, 

Washed with salt tears forevermore; 

And then she sang, How long! How long 

Before we hear that perfect song— 

That angel hyma! That mystic strain, 

When those who loved shall love again, 

When life’s long struggle shall be blest 

With music ot Eternal Rest! 


—_—-¢-9-o——_ 


MISS PH@BE WHEELOOK’S PIEOE 
TO THE PAPERS. 


EDITED BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


My father was Deacon Jabez Wheelock, 
one of the most looked-up-to men in the 
church, and no connection whatever to 
those shiftless Wheelocks that live over to 
Cranberry Four-Corners. Mother, she 
was a Crowell, and her folks as well as 
father’s were from Rhode Island. That is 
years ago. I was born in New York State, 
right here in North New Salem, and in 
sight of Massachusetts. There was ten 
children, but wher I was four, they was 
all dead but me. I take after father, and 
ali the Wheelocks have a nose and a tem- 
per. But they haint talkers, and I should 
never have tried to write this piece, if Dr. 
Peck’s sermon last Sunday hadn’t worked 
me up past bearin’. Besides, I was brought 
up orthodox, and taught that wimmen 
folks and childern should be seen and not 
heard. And I’m not used to writin’, as 
you'll all find out, and spellin’ was always 
a dreadful chore, though I did once git to 
the head and git a ticket for spellin’ 
“dough.” 

I don’t mind bein’ called an old maid, if 











it aint said to be spiteful, fer I am one; 
and I presume’I have notions; but as fer 


-| that, old wives have ’em, and old men. 


Jonathan ‘l'rowbridge was killed in the 
Battle of the Wilderness, and I never saw 
no other man I'd marry, though I’ve had 
good offers. Somehow, to see wives or 
husbands ticketed oft like the heads to a 
sermon, looks queer to me. Dr. Peck 
calls Mis’ Peck, ““My present wife,” No. 2 
he calls “My late wife,” and No. 1—Sally 
Rogers she was, and she left him some 
money—he calls, ‘My first wife.” I 
couldn’t stand no such, and here I’m a lone 
woman with no kinfolk nigher’n a sixth 
cousin in Oregon. I live in the little red 
house poor father built, and I’ve got all 
the things poor mother did with, and I 
own some stalk in the ax fact’ry, and I 
have stiddy work, fer the way the small 
boys in this town stram out their clothes 
is a caution. Best of all, [ have Polly 
Trotter, and fer all I feel like a widder, 
and gittin’ along without a man aint allus 
handy, I'm happy. I’ve fetched Polly up 
by hand, so to speak, for she’s eleven and 
three months, and I’ve had her now it’s 
goin’ on seven years. ‘There aint a girl 
better at her books or spryer in the house 
than she is, and I’m dreadfully thankful 
she aint liable to grow up a drunkard, like 
her father afore her, who, after causin’ all 
sorts of shame and miz’ry, beat his wife’s 
head in with the choppin’ block, and died 
three days after with the tremens. But 
it’s awful to feel your father’s lyin’ in a 
drunkard’s grave, and to see the man that 
helped him lie there, every day, through 
his livin’ but three doors off, a carryin’ on 
the same miz’ry-makin’ business. *‘Nick’s 
Place,” it says in gold letters on the front 
door, as bold as brass, an’ it’s the right 
name. The Evil One has full possession 
of the premises ‘cept where Mis’ Hadden 
lives herself. ‘There oughter be a par of 
horns over that front door instid of over 
Joel Dent’s, the taller-and-hide man’s 
shop. Many’s the time Mis’ Trotter begged 
and pled with Nick Hadden not to sell her 
husband rum. But my! she might better 
’a pled afore the hitchin’ post. Nick, he 
said, ‘“*Bizness is bizness; let him stay 
away!” 

There warn’t no such a hole on the cor- 
ner when poor father built here on Spruce 
Street. It’s a nice neighborhood now, but 
the Casket Works a-buildin’ on Spruce 
Street started the licker men and the cigar 
men our way, though anybody’d think 
grave-clothes and coffins’d give men sol- 
emn thoughts. But they come right from 
planin’ the planks that may hold ’em life- 
less chunks of clay, to Nick’s place, an’ 
they spend so much money with him, he’s 
jest put a big looking-glass jest inside his 


door, with a mahogany frame broad as a- 


sofa back. Whoever don’t prosper or is 
stinched, ’taint Nick. Nobody gits up a 
strike on him, and it’s ’nactual fact, Judge 
Plunkit’s *fraid of his influence durin’ ’lec- 
tion. 

Well, two weeks ago, the W. C. 'T’. U. 
had a big meetin’ here. I never heard a 
female talk before, and when one got up 
in the town hall, ahd begun like a man, 
my heart was all a flutter. But it fluttered 
*nother way, directly, for twas Miss San- 
ders, Dr. Sanderses’ wife, from Chicago. 
Her daughter’s gone on- a mission to 
heathen parts, they say, and is a reg’ler 
built doctor. My! how that woman did 
talk! All the thoughts that had been half- 
thoughts like, in my head, she set in order, 
as peat as a row of hooks ’neyes. She begun 
by speaking of how everything touches 
wimmen, if they do stay home and keep 
house. ‘If adrunkard suffers,” says she— 
which I myself don’t believe many of ’em 
do—'twhat does his wife and family suf- 
fer? ‘The saloon man spreads his traps, and 
talks about free gov’ment, but the wim- 
men folks hamt no freedom to keep 
temptation away from their sons or hus- 
bands. Wimmen folks is half the folks 
there be. They’re taxed (I know that), 
and put*in jail and hung. Their work 
helps to make the world richer; their 
rights oughter be the same as the men 
folks’.” ‘There was lots more I can’t give 
straight off, and I don’t believe in tellin’ 
things you remember sorter permiscuous. 

The next Sunday our pastor, Lycurgus 
Peck, D. D., preached to the wimmen. 
He’s a dreadful good man, Dr. Peck is, 
and can tell the Hebrew and Greek for 
everything in the Bible, and he’s wrote a 
book, and if ever a man was gifted in 
prayer, and affectin’ at funerals, heis; but 
if I do say it, I don’t think he knows so 
well what I was made for as I do myself, 
and I guess the rest of the wimmen think 
80, unless mebbe "tis Mis’ Peck., 

These were his pints: ‘*Wimmen,” says 
he, ‘“‘haint no right to vote, ’cause they 
can’t fight.” That was firstly. 

“Secondly, votin’ would interfere with 
their bizness. 

“Thirdly, their votin’ would make things 
worse than they be now.” 

I wrote these pints down the minute I 
got home, in my diamond-dye almanac. 
Of course there was flow’ry talk all around 
‘em, but pints are pints. 








I've always stood by the pastor, and 
we've had some few fusses in our meeting ; 
but truth is truth, and ought to be spoke, 
if it does hit somebody. In the first place 
Dr. Peck couldn’t lick a chickin, least- 
ways one ‘twould peck hard (though I 
mean no disrespect to my pastor’s name). 
He’s only a little over five feet, and is jest 
about as thick as the narrer way of a case- 
knife. He can’t doa single chore around 
the house, even to gettin’ coal and kind- 
lin’s for his study. Mr. Clutterbuck, the 
druggist, told me himself the strength’nin’ 
plasters he’s sold that dear man would 
paper the meetin’-house. If it was.ever 
necessary, I could double Dr. Peck up in 
a package and put him in my satchel-bag, 
without half tryin’. So, for such a man 
to say votin’ goes with fightin’, and that I 
must stay at home, and its proper for him 
to go down to Dexter’s Hall and vote for 
his wife and me and Polly, and the sixteen 
lone wimmen on this street, is jest redic- 
lous. We have p'lice, for which Dr. 
Peck don’t pay a cent of tax, but I do, 
and twelve other widders on this street. 
During the war Dr. Peck stayed right 
here in North New Salem, never losing a 
meal of vittles or a wink of sleep. But I 
follered Jonathan and worked in the hos- 
pitals, and watched and tended till I was 
clean beat out. Jonathan fit for me, I 
know, but somebody fit for Dr. Peck and 
Squire Barnes and Judge Plunkett, and a 
sight more won't mention. But there 
aint no talk of {their not havin’ no bizness 
to vote, though they did save the Union 
by dep’ty. If Dr. Peck had gone to 
the war, he’d ’a’ learned that if wim- 
men don’t fight they have consid’able to 
do with a war when there is one. And if 
he'd ’a’ read the papers inatid of so much 
*riginal tungs, he’d ’a’ learned that men are 
gittin’ the idee by degrees (nobody learns 
everything t’onst), that matters can be 
settled without men a-pitchin’ at each 
other like a pack of wild catamounts. 

Wimmen are awful busy. But most 
men are handier round a house than Dr. 
Peck, and wimmen get out to sewin’ s‘cie- 
ties and missionary-meetin’s and prayer- 
meetin’s, and if some on ’em want to talk 
gossip they've hours on hand, and yit I 
don’t see no men ner childern a-sufterin’ 


in North New Salem from wimmen’s 
neglect. I don’t know no woman, and I 


have sewed by the week for ’most every- 
body in town, that wouldn’t be willin’ to 
stir ‘round a little faster ‘lection day for 
the sake of putting down saloons. They 
do go to political meetin’s, and that takes 
nuff sight longer’n “twould to vote. 
There was a big missionary-meetin’ over 
to New Salem Junction last week, and 
wimmen from four States was to it, and it 
was a blessed time, and I don't believe 
any work was left that wouldn’t keep. If 
wimmen are too busy to vote, it’s for them 
to say so, not for men. 

The last pint was the most upsettin’ to 
me, because Dr. Peck said right after it, 
“The female sect is the upliftin’ force of 
the world,” which don’t jibe with there 
bein’, as he says there is, one or two or 
three bad wimmen represented by every 
bad man that votes. I asked him for his 
figgers the minute he come down from the 
pulpit, but he put his chin up in an aggra- 
vatin’ way he has, and said he never let 
himself git into discussion with the female 
sect. I shall be glad to know if there are 
any figgers to back him up. A bad man 
may represent one or two or three bad 
wimmen, jest as he says; but it don’t take 
Solomon’s wisdom to know them same 
bad wimmen may represent an unaccount- 
able lotof bad men. This aint pleasant 
to talk about, but I aint to blame for it. 

The Mormon wimmen, Dr. Peck said, 
all voted to keep polygamy a-goin’; and 
he seemed to think he’d made another 
pint. He didn’t seem to know that his 
own mother, one of the saints she was, 
too, but a good deal juicer’n than the doc- 
tor, would, if she’d ’a’ had a sixth ora 
sixteenth of a husband, a-voted to keep 
him. What would those poor benighted 
wimmen be called, and what would their 
children be called, if they voted away all 
the husband and father they had? Dr. 
Pecks always talkin’ about invyrnmint, 
but he forgot it that time. Mormonism is 
a sample of the wickedness and smartness 
of men, and marryin’ and unmarryin’ 
laws is another. Though I don’t know's 
I ought to throw up too many of men’s 
faults at ‘em at once. I git dreadful 
worked up when I think of the doin’s 
that can be done. Dr. Peck’s own broth- 
er-in-law, a low-lived kind of smart law- 
yer, went to Chicago and stayed over 
night, and when he come back he was di- 
vorced from his wife, and Mis’ Allen was 
divorced from her husband, and the two 
got married as bold as brass, and Dr. Peck 
did it. [ don’t make no comments. 

And Dr. Peck he said wimmen would 
vote for whiskey. Some might; but I 
never seen ’em any more’n I’ve seen the 
sea-serpent. But I won’t deny the one nor 
the other. Everything aint in North New 
Salem. Mis’ Hadden wouldn’t; she’s of- 
fered to do anything ’f Nick would shut 











up his miz’ry fact’ry. Ner my washer- 
woman, when | have one, Mis’ Staub, 
wouldn’t though she goes and buys her 
man, as she culls him, a mug of beer 
every night of her tired life. ‘He will 
haff it,” she says, “und if I don’t git it, 
Hans will go hisenself; und mit dose 
mens he puys more as tree peers und sig- 
gars, und he will pay for dose uder mens’ 
pesides hisen peers, und spen’ more as [ 
can earn und work hart all tay.” 

The only woman I know that gits drunk 
is old Sally Martin, and she takes opium. 
She says she can’t stand her ‘‘heart scald- 
in’ sorrer” without it, and no wonder. 
Her man was hung fer killin’ a man when 
be was drunk (‘twas years ago when kil- 
lin’ was killin’), and her two boys are two 
of the worst on the face of the earth. 
When they aint at Nick’s place, er steal- 
in’, they’re in jail. 

Now, bein’ most fifty years old, earnin’ 
my own livin’ an’payin’ taxes, and askin’ 
no odds of nobody ‘cept neighborin’, and 
havin’ Polly to look after, and she’s as 
pretty as a peach and sure to git married, 
makes me feel there aint no sense in my 
position. 

‘To be sure I couldn’t go to the war and 
shoot off a gun, but I could tend the 
wounded and do their cookin’ and knit and 
mend and make for the well ones jest as I 
did four years, more’n twenty years ago, 
and I guess that’s more’n Dr. Peck and 
lots of men did. My mind’s made up that 
I had oughter vote. I’m perfectly con- 
tented to stay home in my little red house 
and cut and press little jackets and trous- 
ers and tend to Polly and Bildad, our 
yellow dog. I couldn’t make a speech if 
I wanted to, for I stutter some if I’m put 
out any. But I want somebody on the 
school board that’ll dreen out the ma’sh 
behind the schoolhouse or do somethin’ to 
make the buildin’ healthier, and I want 
somethin’ done to put down the saloons, 
and I want to say my say as to who shall 
go to Congress. Our representative aint 
& man no good woman would tech with 
the tongs. Ef Polly aint liable to grow 
up a drunkard, she’s liable to marry a 
man who'll turn into one. And I thinka 
sight of the young folks growing up, the 
children of my old friends. Of course 
Polly is first, the dear. Words can’t tell my 
feelin’s fer that child. But I love ’em all, 
an’ *most all the young folks call me Aunt 
Phoebe, and seems if they couldn’t do nuff 
fer me. 

Now Hans Staub votes, an’ he can’t 
speak a dozen words of English, and don’t 
know no more of America than he does of 
Africa. Pat Ryan votes, whose wife 
takes boarders to support him, and he 
knows about as much as Hans Staub. 
There’s most a thousan’ jest such in North 
New Salem. But there’s a hundred more 
wimmen in the township than there is 
men, an’ as most wimmen think of nothin’ 
all their lives but makin’ some man an’ 
his childern good and happy, I guess 
what’s good fer the men is what they’d 
vote fer, ef they had the chance. I haint 
got no husband, to be sure, but ef I had 
one [’d want to be proud of him; it’s na- 
ter. But I must close. The gist of the 
whole matter is I feel quaky fer Polly and 
I want the saloons put down, and I find 
on givin’ the subjec’ a gineral view, I ort 
to vote. This is my first piece, and it 
shell be my last. I aint one to waste my 
breath.— Union Signal. 

——————-~-@-o-— 


THE CHICAGO LAW TIMES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The fourth number of this able legal 
quarterly made its appearance on the first 
of October, completing its editorial year. 





This last number is in no respect behind | 


its predecessors, and the indomitable edi- 
tor and publisher, Mrs. Catherine V. Waite, 
a graduate of the Chicago Law School, 
does not intend that it shall fall behind in 
the future, if energy, pluck and ability can 
keep it up to its present standard. This 
magazine is not technically devoted to the 
consideration of woman’s rights, but where 
they fall within the scope of law they find 
thorough consideration. Already the arti- 
cle in the preceding number by Hon. C. B. 
Waite, entitled ‘Suffrage a Right of Citi- 
zenship,” has attracted wide and favorable 
attention, and seems to be making a strong 
impression upon public sentiment. 

The next issue will be enriched by an 
article on Lord Mansfield, by Judge Cas- 
sady, of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
also by an article by an ex-Chief-justice of 
Illinois. The fact that such men offer 
their contributions to the Times shows the 
appreciation in which the publication is 
held by eminent jurists. Competent judges 
declare that, in point of typographical and 
general appearance, it stands at the head 
of all legal publications, not only in Amer- 
ica, but in Europe as well. 

The present number contains several 
articles of great interest to the student of 
legal principles, among them one on 
“Amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion,” by Judge Waite, which seems to be 
of great moment in view of a possible de- 
mand for further amendments, or a dis- 





position to set aside those already made, 
Another, on the land grants in New Mexi. 
co, by Wm. S. Brackett, must interest aj) 
who desire fair dealing on the part of the 
Government. It clearly shows how the 
public domain is given into the hands of 
swindlers, rather than preserved for the 
honest settlers to whom it should belong, 
The writer speaks from a full knowledge 
of the state of affairs as they now exist. 
But the article which will attract most 
attention from general readers of the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL is one by Hamilton 
Willcox on the ‘Political Status of 
Women,” in which he follows the history 
of woman’s political rights under the Com. 
mon Law, and shows that upon its former 
recognized principles women were not 
excluded from such franchises as men 
claimed, but exercised them on the same 
terms, even to the occupancy of thrones 
and the conferring, through the female 
line, of the rights of royal descent, citing 
the present Queen of England as a case in 
point. . Will not the JOURNAL find space 
for this remarkable article? We may soon 
see that we are disfranchised rather than 
not enfranchised by our men of to-day. 


H. M, T. C, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 22, 1887. 
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INCIDENTS IN A POLICE MATRON’S 
EXPERIENCE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The working of the police-matron sys- 
tem in our city has had a fair trial, and I 
may safely say that it has proved eminent- 
ly satisfactory to allconcerned. Although 
none of the women under my care have 
been so pugilistic as the one I mentioned 
in a previous communication to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, or the necessity of a 
matron for them so apparent, yet in a 
great number of cases there was real need 
of such services as a woman only can ren- 
der toa woman. They have not all been 
so tractable or so pleased to see one of 
their own sex in attendance, but almost 
without exception they have been cour- 
teous in their demeanor, even when gross- 
ly intoxicated, and have expressed regret 
for any trouble or inconvenience given me. 

One young woman was brought in one 
night, crazed with liquor. She had smashed 
the furniture in the house, and ended by 
breaking the window-glass with her 
clenched fist. She was so wild that her 
family were obliged to have her arrested. 
At first I had some difficulty in making 
her understand whol was, but when I suc- 
ceeded, a look of real gratitude came over 
her face. She was covered with blood, 
and her hand was badly cut. Staggering 
towards me, she showed it to me. I washed 
oft the blood, bound up the wounds, and 
applied cold bandages to her head. She 
begged me to stay near her, promising to 
be quiet if I would do so. She kept her 
word, though she did not sleep for a long 
time. She thanked me the next morning, 
and asked me to see that the judge gave 
her a long sentence so that she might be 
kept away from temptation as long as pos- 
sible. Poor creature! this was her eighth 
or ninth commitment, and she was only 
twenty-four. Another fact in favor of the 
system is the youth of most of the prison- 
ers. In only two cases have they been 
over forty. Their ages generally range 
from seventeen to twenty-eight. I had 
one magnificent creature who refused to 
be addressed except as Mrs. H——, and 
would accept of no services from me un- 
less I would receive pay every time for 
them from her,tassuring me that she was 
very different from the women usually 
locked up there. As a diligent search 
failed to produce any money, she was 
forced to ask me to wait till her trunk ar- 
rived, when I should be presented with 4 
gold watch for the care given her. ‘The 
morning found her a_ broken-spirited 
woman, and she accepted her sentence 
feeling that she was learning a good les- 
son. 

One woman came with a child three 
years old in her arms. What a place for 
such a little child! While I was busy try- 
ing to make suitable arrangements for 
him for the night, to my great relief she 
was bailed out, 

When I received my last call, a few 
nights ago, upon opening the outer door 
my ear was greeted by the wildest how! 
of lament that I ever heard. Going 
the cell. I called her by name. She paid 
no heed, but continued her howl. | 
asked her why she made such a noise. 
“Oh, ma’am, I can’t help it,” she replied. 
“To think I’m in prison! Oh, what have 
I done to be put in prison ?” 

“Look here, Mary.” I said, “we don’t 
have such noises here, and what is more; 
we won’t have them. You must stop it 
at once.” 

She looked up surprised, and ceased: 
I told her that I had come to take care of 
her, but that if she wanted me to help her 
she must be quiet. She became very 
sonable, and after a liberal application of 
cold water to her head, was quite co™ 
posed. If at any time she showed any 1 
clination to renew her howl, 4 
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“Sh! sh!” quieted her immediately. The 
man arrested with her was disposed to be 
rather disorderly, and stepping to his cell 
I told him that his noise was disturbing 
Mary, and asked him kindly to be quiet, 
as we didn’t allow talking or noise. 

“All right,” he said; “if you say so, 
I'll be still,” and he subsided. 

As a general thing, I have received the 
most courteous treatment from officers 
and men, many expressing themselves 
well pleased with the new arrangement. 
The officer who was in charge nights as- 
sured me that he was only too glad to be 
relieved of a most disagreeable duty, and 
had advocated such a system for many 
years. 

I have made the acquaintance of but 
one of my associates, but her experience 
is largely corroborative of mine. 

In conclusion, I would say that were it 
suitable for me to tell all the facts that 
have come under my notice, I could soon 
convince the most stubborn opponent of 
the desirability of the system. 

POLICE MATRON. 


2+ 


WOMEN AND PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


‘Women are as much bound to cultivate 
public spirit as they are to foster domestic 
duties,” said Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in 
her address opening the first public ses- 
sion of the Woman's Congress, and the 
terse little sentence holds in condensaticn a 
complete philosophy of the adequate scope 
of a woman’s life. The new ideals of 
womanhood are both convincing and com- 
pelling public sentiment to a recognition 
of the truer values of society. Some thirty 
years or more ago in New England cult- 
ure was the watchword of the day. ‘The 
only use for life is to grow,” declared 
Margaret Fuller. Individual development 
was the especial end and aim of pursuit. 
As a natural consequence, intellectual 
progress was unduly exalted at the ex- 
pense of symmetrical development, and 
equally as a natural consequence the re- 
action came. ‘lhe fireside sphere had its 
turn. Domestic interests have been the 
subject of popular enthusiasm. But in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century, 
where there is so much of adjustment and 
correction, the duties of woman appear as 
illuminated by an enlightened intelligence, 
and it is recognized as her duty to make 
the most of herself in every relation of 
personal life and public interest. Suicide 
is justly considered a crime, but there are 
other forms of it more potent, more dead- 
ly in its peril, than merely to kill the body. 
There is intellectual and moral suicide, 
which is far more lasting in its influence 
and fatal in its effects.—Lilian Whiting, in 
Boston Traveller. 
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GOHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


THE CAT. 


One day last summer a large, handsome 
black cat walked gravely up one side of 
Main Street, crossed and went half-way 
down the other. He stopped at a holse 
called *“The Den,” went up the piazza 
steps, and paused by an open window. 

A lady sitting inside saw and spoke to 
him; but without taking any notice he put 
his paws on the sill, looked around the 
room as if wondering if it would suit him, 
and finally gazed into her face. 

After thinking a minute he went in, and 
from that hour took his place as an impor- 
tant member of the family. Civil to all, 
he gives his love to the lady whom he first 
saw, and it is odd to see, as he lies by the 
fire, how he listens to all conversation, 
but raises his head only when she speaks, 
and drops it again when she has finished, 
with a pleased air. 

No other person in the house is so wise, 
for he alone never makes a mistake. ‘I'he 
hours he selects for his exercise are the 
sunniest; the carpets he lies upon are the 
softest, and he knows the moment he en- 
ters the room whether his friend will let 
him lie on her lap, or whether because of 
her best gown she will have none of him. 
No one at ‘The Den” can tell how he came 
to be called Plato. It is a fact that he an- 
8wers to the name, and when asked if so 
known before he came there, smiles wise- 
ly. ‘What matters it,” the smile says, 
“how I was called, or where [ came from, 
since 1 am Plato, and I am here?” 

He dislikes noise, and entirely disap- 
Proves sweeping. A broom and dust-pan 
fill him with anxiety, and he seeks the soft 
Cushions of the big lounge; but when 
these in their turn are beaten and tossed 
about, he retreats to the study table. How- 
ever, as soon as he learned that once a 
Week his favorité room was turned into 
chaos, he sought another refuge, and re- 
fuses to get up that day until noon. 

Many were the speculations as to Plato’s 
Christmas present. All were satisfied with 
&rattan basket just large enough for him 
to lie in, with a light open canopy, cush- 
ions of cardinal chintz, and a cardinal satin 
bow, to which was fastened a lovely card. 

Tt was set down before Plato, and al- 





though it is probable it was the first he 
had ever seen, he showed neither surprise 
nor curiosity, but looked at it loftily us if 
such a retreat should have been given him 
long ago, for could not any discerning 
person see he was accustomed to luxury? 
He stepped in carefully, and curled him- 
self gracefully upon the soft cushions, the 
glowing tints of which were very becon- 
ing to his sable beauty. 

It was soon seen that Plato was very 
fond of his basket, and was unwilling to 
share it in the smallest degree. When lit- 
tle Bessie put her doll in it, just to see if 
cardinal was becoming to her, he looked 
so stern and walked so fiercely toward 
them that dolly’s heart sank within her, 
and Bessie said : ‘* Please excuse us, Plato.” 
If balls and toys were carelessly dropped 
there, he would push them out without de- 
lay, and if visitors took up the basket to 
examine it, he would fix his eyes upon 
them, thinking, ‘Oh, yes, you would pick 
pockets or steal the spoons if I did not 
watch you.” 

As his conduct can never be predicted, 
great was my curiosity when one cold 
afternoon he was noticed walking up the 
avenue while a miserable yellow kitten 
dragged herself after him. She was so 
thin you could count her bones, and she 
had been so pulled and kicked that there 
seemed to be nothing of her but length 
and—dirt. 

When Lord Plato chooses, he enters 
the front door, but as he waits no man’s 
pleasure, unless it pleases him first, he 
has a way of getting in on his own account. 
Upon one of the shed doors is an old-fash- 
ioned latch, which, by jumping, he can 
reach, and lift with his paw. Having 
opened the door, he pushed his poor yel- 
low straggler in and followed himself. 
She lay down at once on the floor, and 
Plato began washing her with his rough 
tongue, while the lookers-on assisted his 
hospitality by bringing a saucer of milk. 
While she ate, Plato rested, looking as 
pleased at her enjoyment as if he were 
her mother. ‘The luncheon finished, the 
washing was resumed, and, as the waif 
was now able to help, she soon looked 
more respectable. But Plato had not fin- 
ished his work of mercy. He looked at 
the door leading to the parlor, then to her; 
and finally bent down tenderly to her 
little torn ears, as if whispering, but she 
would not move. Perhaps in all her 
wretched life she had never been so com- 
fortable. Reason and persuasion alike 
useless, Plato concluded to try force, and, 
taking her by the back of the neck, car- 
ried her through the house and dropped 
her close to his dainty, cherished basket. 

Then he appeared a little more uncer- 
tain what todo. The basket was nice and 
warm ; he was tired and cold; it had been 
a present to him; the street wanderer 
was dirty still; and the rug would bea 
softer bed than she had ever known. 
Were these his thoughts, and was it sel- 
fishness he conquered when at last he 
lifted the shivering, homeless creature to 
his own beautiful nest?— Wide Awake. 


———_- eo —_ —______ 


HUMOROUS. 


Up in Current Literature: *‘Who was 
the meekest person that ever lived, ‘lom- 
my ?”’ asked the teacher. ‘‘Moses.”’ ‘Cor- 
rect. Now Willie Waffles may tell us who 
the oldest person was.” “She,” promptly 
replied Willie. 


There was a pretty little wedding the 
other day on Madison Avenue. On the 
way back from the church, the young 
bride hid her head on her newly-made bus- 
band’s shoulder and burst into tears. 
‘*What is it, my darling?” he whispered. 
“I never told you I could not cook,” she 
sobbed. ‘Don’t let that trouble you, my 
angel. You will be required to cook 
scarcely anything. I am a poet.”—New 
York Truth. 


A bright little girl in Sunday school, 
who had reached the creation of man out 
of the dust of the earth, came runnin 
home to her mother and exclaimed, * 
mother, I know it’s all true what the Cate- 
chism said about Adam being made out of 
the dust of the earth.” “Why?” ‘Because 
I saw Aunt Emma whip Gracie, and I saw 
the dust fly outofher.” Little Gracie had 
been playing with the ashes. 


A certain old lady down in Maine has 
the genuine genius of Mrs. Partington. 
Not long ago she was telling of the wild 
times there before the country was settled. 
“Why,” said she, “the folks used to be 
waked up in the night by the howling of 
the pamphlets in the woods!” It is to be 
inferred that she meant ‘‘panthers,” 
though no doubt there have been such 
things as howling pamphlets.—Boston 
Transcript. . 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is a purely vegetable 
preparation, being free from injurious ingredi- 
ents. It is peculixr in its curative power. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including 5 cts. 
Rich enderioin cts.. 


DYSPEPSIA 


confused, 
bie, languid, and drowsy. It ts a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 
“J have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Saisapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 














ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 

2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 


5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 


11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 





- months for 50 cents. 





Or. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body ainst excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are naturai 8 and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camel’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on applics tion. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Ys 


‘Wis, E. ML VAN BRUNT’ 
Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


' 39 East 19th Street, 
\\ | Between Broadway and Fourth 
» Ave., N, Y, City. 
i Boston Parlors for Dress 
Reform Goods, 
47 WINTER STREET. 
Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense”’ 









Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, § 
Bosom Supports, ¢ 
Abdominal Bandages & By 
etc., made in the best NAN SS a SOARS 
manner of any mate- 
risl; “Corsets for ” 
Equest rie unes,” 
“Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.” q 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the @ 
** Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 





ress Reform Rooms, 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


» We wish to call attention to 
j the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
™ are made to order,and cut from 
m) measure in a atyle peculiar to 

ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 








Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suita are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


Hive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Biemues, 








such as Pimples, Comedones, F 
‘orms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, ingen, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Sallowness, Prickly Hea’ 


, Dryness, 
Itching, Leg Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbe: 
° 


Itch, Bites nsects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Beiicat: Ghrsaie acute oe Nenakes 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURES faitrmmations ac with o magic torch 


ARRESTS Fating of the Hair and induces « 
RESTORES \ii2'y,{0 ‘rPid roots and Grows 
UNSURPASSED 4° worwengse;ihe Fa 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (: *.crr"inst 
Dentrifice, 


many of their own volition, use it as a 
and as a remedy for Canker in the M 


THESE ARE FACTS, frcrion Seat 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston, 


‘i S BALM as a Toilet Requisite 
neni mgd a 
vous or Neuralgic pains. Tht I tay from pe a 
fr and aoa tances 4, bave used’ the 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesds 
and Saturday excepted. y 


SARAH A. OCOLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS : - = 12—4 P.M. 








Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a speciality. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. 
one of the best remedial agenci 


ea 
rters Elastic Bands made to order. Office 
m 9 to 4, _— except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE A Anneal wy: opens Oct. oth. a 4 
ears’ gra course is given in Spring 
rms. Bor further information address - 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St., - @ Philadelphia, Pa. 


” COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......+++sseeseee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and Ip AdVANCE.......ceeesceveeccesees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....sssseeesesees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5,00 
Graduation Fee...ccccccccsccce covcccccccccs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


Woman’ Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Be 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurp . For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap 
nouncements and information opRly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














BLACKING 


Restores original Juster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Kottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 





HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J, 

The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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NESS ILLER, 
eye monthly by 

ne Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Single copies I cta. 





For the Relief and Cure ot 


wey iG cui Compiniate, —— 
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Pl L L Ss - many eo — much larger than 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 

va ic ae 
WINE OF COCA ZRRuE. "SC oan 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 





HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to se and look like new. Address 
& postal to re} UNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cam their wagon will cali for 
pad ge ele ortho hed, 1 i ~ Lcr  y Lao 

it , as their luadrying 
Shades and Lace have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 
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WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been asked to give you a short re- 
port of the annual meeting of .the Wiscon- 
sin State Woman Suffrage Association, 
which convened at Madison, the capital of 
the State, the last week in September, and 
held ‘a regular protracted meeting ses- 
sion,” as Miss Anthony called it, commen- 
cing Tuesday, and closing Friday evening 
with a lecture by Mrs. Livermore. But 
from the opening address of welcome by 
Mrs. Kollock, President of the local branch 
at Madison, to the close of the session, there 
was manifested among the delegates an 
unusual amount of interest, zeal and hope- 
fulness. 


Miss Anthony and Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock, of Englewood, IIl., occupied the first 
evening. ‘lhe afternoon of the next day, 
— were read upon the ‘“‘Chautauqua 

rele as a Means of Education for 
Women,” and *“*The Present and Future 
Culture for Women,” each followed by 
discussion. Especially was Dr. Vin- 
cent sharply criticised for the attitude 
which he takes toward women. A paper 
was also read upon the ‘Woman's Relief 
Corps.” The evening was occupied by 
Mrs. A. B. Gray, of Scofield, with an ad- 
dress upon *‘Lumbering for Ladies.” Dr. 
Delia G. Lyman, of Madison, spoke on the 
medical proféssion, and Dr. Jennie Kol- 
lock Hilton, of Fort Atkinson, on ‘*Den- 
tistry for Women.” 

Thursday evening was occupied by a re- 
ception, and Friday evening the assembly 
room at the capitol was filled to hear Mrs. 
Livermore. 

The officers elected were: 


President—Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. Boynton Harbert, 
Geneva; Mrs H. Tyng Griswold, Columbus. 

Congressional District Presidents—\st, Eveline 
E. Pratt, Evansville; 2d, Emmeline L. Wol- 
cott, Ripon; 3d, Tillie W. Wickersham, Juda; 
4th, Nancy J. Comstock, Milwaukee; 6th, Cora 
Hirtzel, Oshkosh; 7th, Lizzie J. Strang, Rich- 
land Centre; 8th, Susan S. Messieure, Arcada; 
9th, Mrs. A. B. Gray, Schofield. 

Chairman of Executive Committee—Mrs. M. A. 
Fowler, Richland Centre. , 

Chairman of Finance Committee—Mrs. A. B. 
Gray, Schofield. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Alura Collins Hol- 
lister, Dodge Corners, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Lucy H. Pier, 
Richland Centre. 

Treasurer—Dr. Sarah R. Munro, 471 Milwau- 
kee Street, Milwaukee. 

Chairman Press Committee—Mrs M. P. Din- 
gee, Racine. 


The President, who is also State Organ- 
izer, has given a few months of unrewit- 
ting labor during the year, assisted by 
such help as Mrs. Saxon, Mrs. Colby, Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Livermore and others. She 
entered upon the work November 1, 1886, 
and was employed during November, De- 
cember, January, February, March, June 
and August; held meetings in seventy dif- 
ferent places; received from collections, 
membership fees and admittance fees, 
$790; expended $670; paid into the treas- 
ury $120; gained 580 new members, and 
organized over thirty new branch associa- 
tions. There have been received for gen- 
eral work in the State nearly fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, besides the fund for litigation, 
the necessity for which arises from a mis- 
understanding in regard to the meaning of 
the new suflrage law for women. 

The following is the text of the law 
passed by the legislature of 1885, and con- 
firmed by the vote of the male citizens of 
Wisconsin, according to the constitutional 
provision for extending the suffrage: 


“Every woman who is a citizen of this State, 
of the age of twenty-one years or upwards, ex- 
cept paupers, persons under guardianship, and 
persons otherwise excluded by Sec. 2, Art. 3 of 
the Constitution of Wisconsin, who has resided 
within the State one year and in the election dis- 
trict where she offers to vote ten days next pre- 
ceding any election pertaining to school matters, 
shall have a right to vote at such election.” 


An “election district” is a portion of a 
city or town, or of a ward inacity, in which 
the voters all vote at one voting-place. 
All our election laws provide that voters 
shall be residents of the election district 
where they offer their votes. 

An “election pertaining to school mat- 
ters” is an election in which any matter is 
voted upon which pertains to or influences 
the schools of the State. Such matters 
would be the election of State superintend- 
ent, county or city superintendent, and 
local school officers; also such subjects as 
a change in the administration of school af- 
fairs, or the appropriation of money for 
school purposes. 

This jaw, before its passage, was in the 
hands of the Legislative Committee three 
weeks, and was brought up for public dis- 
cussion eleven times, Therefore we have 
no right to suppose they did not mean 
women to have all the rights that could 
be claimed from its provisions. The law 
does not state what officers women may 
vote for, but at what elections they may 
vote. In order to better explain their posi- 
tion, resolutions were adopted, the most 
important of which were: 


Whereas a difference of opinion exists among 
the people with regard to the interpretation of 
the woman suffrage law, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the Wis. W. S. A., as- 
sembled in annual convention, declare our unani- 
mous conviction that the law is clear and plain 
in its wording that ‘“‘women may vote at any 
election pertaining to school matters,”’ thus em- 
powering women to vote at all elections where 
officers are chosen who have control of our 
schools, and that we accept it in good faith ac- 
cording to its manifest intent. 

Whereas this law has been set aside in many 
places, and women denied the right to vote at 
such ¢ , and 

Whereas our executive committee have 
—, a suit to secure the enforcement of the 


Ww, 
Resolved, That we unanimously and heartily 
endorse this action, and pledge our influence, 








tions to that effect from the attorney-general 


give wer. 

That we consider the suit now pend- 
ing, SFE Seaitian aeas "tne ‘pelted otateb of 
women ta this State for , and we wait with 
Lhe Ae anxiety, hoping and believing the 


That we welcome the Wisconsin 
Citizen as a valuable auxiliary in our work, and 
ap the devotion, fidelity and abil- 
ity displayed by our press committee in its pub- 
Resolved, That we heartily sym with 
all the organizations which are wor for the 
suppression of the saloon and drink tra 
solved, That we are in hearty accord with 
the efforts being put forth to secure a sixteenth 
amendment to the United States Constitutio 
granting to women the right of suffrage. , 


The women of the Association have re- 
tained for counsel Mr. Olin, of Racine, a 
lawyer who is every way worthy, and the 
Hon. I. C. Slocum, who is well and widely 
known. The first suit is expected to be tried 
in the Circuit Court at Racine next spring. 
Rev. Olympia Brown is the plaintiff, her 
vote having been refused. 

Pledge cards were circulated before the 
close of the Convention for securing funds 
for general State work during the com- 
ing year, and several hundred dollars in 
pledges received, one local branch pledg- 
ing 3150, another $250, and one or two 
ladies $100, besides numerous smaller 
sums. 

‘The session was considered both pleasant 
and profitable, although Madison proper is 
thought to be intensely conservative upon 
the question of equality between the sexes. 
Perhaps conservative people would state 
their position in different words, but that 
is the way I understand it. 

Mrs. M. M. FRAGIN. 

Mukwonago, Wis., Oct. 31, 1887. 
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“THE INDICATING BONNET.” 





Under this felicitous heading, a leading 
editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger greet- 
ed the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association on 
the morning of its first session. ‘The arti- 
cle is rich in suggestion and in good 
points: 


A tiny streamer is sometimes seen flying 
on board ship which ‘‘shows which way the 
wind is blowing,” in the absence of any 
flag. ‘This funnel-like bit of webbing is 
sometimes called the ‘‘bonnet.” It is not 
as imposing as a flag, but it shows, as well 
as the stars and stripes or the union jack 
do, the way the wind sets towards that 
ship. In the Convention of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, which is to 
meet this afternoon at Association Hall, 
we shall probably see precisely such an 
indication. Although nineteen years old, 
the membership of this society is, per- 
haps, small in comparison with other asso- 
ciations devoted to the interests of women, 
from which reports have been coming 
along in the Ledger for ten days. At our 
State capital, as well as in New York and 
New Jersey, last week, there were nota- 
ble meetings, organized and conducted by 
women, all speaking to the pvint, all con- 
ducted with dignity, with proper observ- 
ance of legislative forms, discussing top- 
ics of broad importance for home and so- 
ciety, and not for women only. The dis- 
cussion of these by mature and well in- 
formed American citizens, mothers and 
wives, is not a new thing this year. Their 
attitude towards. public questions of sani- 
tary and moral importance has not been 
assumed inaday. It has been a growth. 
It has come along because of the intelli- 
gence and leisure that American women 
are able to devote to business which they 
deem as important as politics appear to 
men. 

Men have too long divorced these moral 
interests and this business of moral and 
sanitary legislation from what they call 
*politics.” Their struggles in political 
conventions are to name men as candi- 
dates, or to back up weak aspirants by 
pretending that tremendous issues are in- 
volved. No intelligent person can be ig- 
norant, however, that the women of this 
country are finding considerable to inter- 
est them in the domain of moral legisla- 
tion, which so frequently gets the go-by, 
or if **endorsed” by the masculine conven- 
tions, it is chiefly because it happens to 
suit the convenience of wire-pullers. There- 
fore the women, who have convictions 
upon temperance and other important sani- 
tary matters, are in the position of tide- 
waiters. They must wait until certain 
tides bring to them the freight they so 
earnestly desire to see among legislative 
cargoes. 

The Woman Suffrage Society, on the 
other hand, says to these waiting and 
anxious laborers, ‘‘Why not take a hand 
yourselves? Your judgment, your voice 
on these matters that you consider of the 
first importance, might as well be ex- 
pressed on a bit of paper called a ballot as 
on a lot of petitions. If it is no shame to 
carry around petitions to banks and ware- 
houses and railroad offices, why should it 
be held improper to carry a much smaller 
piece of paper and deposit it in the box at 
an election poll? If you can go and stand 
in line at a theatre or lecture-room, waiting 
your turn to enter the door with a crowd, 
why hesitate to stand in another line 
(of voters) thatis to open doors to that 
moral legislation you wish to see entered 
upon and enacted for the people of your 
State?” 

These observations, of course, do not 
touch—except indirectly—the women who 
are exclusively occupied in home affairs. 
But they do come very close to all:women 
who meet in conferences, conventions, as- 
semblies, etc., for del or consul- 
tation upon social and moral questions. 
Having said ‘*‘A” and “‘B.” in agreeing to 
“take the chair” in public, or to debate, 
for public reports, the ways and means 
for furthering necessary improvements in 
American life, it is only a question of de- 
gree as to saying “C” or ‘*G” or *X” or 


any other letter in the line towards voting 
for legislators or enacting laws. 
So the ind 


icating “bonnet” that comes 


equilibrium. 








upon the platform at Association Hall 
this afte is no a sign for 
sneers derision or nterpretation. 
It points to a change of direction in the 

ular current now more murked- 
ly in this direction than ever before in the 
history of the country. It is not a flag- 
flying or a flag-raising, but it is an ex- 
tremely interesting sign to watch. And 
those who go to Association Hall, on any 
of the three days on which the convention 
is to be held there, may find much to con- 
sider of profit to themselves. 


——_——_eee—-____ 
WEST END WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The West End Woman Suffrage League 
held a meeting Saturday, Oct. 29, at 
7.30 P. M., at the woman suffrage head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street. The president, 
Mrs. J. St. P. Ruffin, was in the chair. 
Considerable business was transacted. 
Each member present promised to try to 
collect ten cents each from ten people to 
secure a fund for their Bazaar table, and to 
bring their pieces of silk, cotton, etc., for 
the cutting committee. ‘This committee 
consists of nine persons, sv it is evident they 
expect to do a large amount of work. 
They also voted to bring in new members, 
and each to secure at least one gentleman 
asa member. ‘The motto of the West End 
Teague is ‘All rights for all.” This 
League is the second to adopt the woman 
suffrage badge. Lawrence, one week ago, 
was the first. Cora Scott Ponp. 


——- +e e@e- - 


RECEPTION TO MRS. HOWE AT NATIOK. 


The Natick Woman Suffrage League, 
which is one of the most active in the 
State, gave a reception to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe just before her departure for 
the Woman’s Congress. It was held at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Washburn, and was a large and brilliant 
gathering. ‘'here were recitations and 
music, and Mrs. Howe made an admirable 
address, of which two of the local papers 
gave very full reports. A private letter 
from a Natick lady says: ‘Everything 
went off in a most delightful manner, and 
we had the best people in town at the re- 
ception.” 


in a 


THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 





The interest in the grand exhibition 
now in progress increases as the weeks go 
by. The visitors go and come again. 
The exhibits certify the great progress 
that has been made in the arts, sciences 
and industries of the world. Mindful of 
the farmers, who form such a large pro- 
portion of our readers, special attention is 
called to the great number of agricultural 
exhibits and the fine display under each 
head. ‘The farmers’ wives will find much 
of special interest to them, and every 
woman's heart will swell with pride as 
she notes the important position taken by 
her sisters in this great fair. The history 
of a single exhibit is all that can be given 
at this time, but this is of particular inter- 
est, as it tells what one woman has been 
able to accomplish. 

Years ago a little Vermont girl used to 
play about the deck of her father’s vessel, 
and notice all that was passing. One 
matter that used to annoy her was the fre- 
quent overturning of the inkstand, and, 
child as she was, she used to wonder why 
the inkstand might not be set after the 
manner of the compass and maintain its 
Years afterwards, when 
married, and living in Philadeiphia, she 
was chairman of the Reading-room Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and when the inkstand was over- 
turned upon the carpet, she offered so to 
dispose of the inkstand as to make a recur- 
rence of this impossible. She presented 
her idea ta a brass-moulder, little think- 
ing that she was inventing one of the 
most serviceable affairs in use; but the re- 
sult has been that Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Stiles, with her sister as partner, has se- 
cured by this patent a fortune, only part 
of which has yet been realized. In their 
factory at Hartford, Conn., an extensive 
business is carried on. ‘The inkstands are 
so constructed as to be perfectly secure 
against accidental spilling of ink at sea, or 
on land; are substantial and condensed in 
space, having a twin seal cover, which 
may be used as a pen-rest. Mrs. Stiles 
has received many offers of assistance, 
but rejects them all, as she has proved her 
her own ability.— Mass. Ploughman. 

———__ oo —______ 

Tue celebrated Kahler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 





HQUIPFPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 





AN “ 


“ 631, Infants’ 


PATENTED. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over 


' large variety of sizes, all ages can 


“ 621, Children’s—without Bo 
ct) “ 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets. and be worn 
with oF without the bones, which, owing to the cone of the bong 
THE e ta the Walst made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
represen’ as . 
and with full bust; the inside of bust under fulled piece js 
that of a corset front, so that a corset anda bast cupert le 
within a waist. In aists, as made Children wed 
Infants, attention to the physical and requirements of 
the growing little ones mee Boom geves in the parts, and from the 


ly fitted from stock. 


4 PRICES. 
Style ~s Ladies Whole Back, without Bones.....-+.++e0+++++.$1.75 


Bone Front only....+++++s0.+0++ 2.00 


03, Laced Back, Boned Front 
610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..... socceceeseees 1.50 
611,“ «  « Bo 


eee eeenereeeresroneeeeeeese 675 


oluakeveen woebededes Seeks , a 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


and give it to us in inches. 


dress, 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfact. 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and 


Mention THE 
own in the United States. A 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
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GEORGE FROS't & CoO., 279 





Just in season for a holiday gift comes the new 
book for boys. written by Robert Grant, and 
called “Jack Hall, or The School Days of an 
American Boy.” It opens in Boston, and is in- 
tended to picture the life of the typical ‘young 
American” boy, who wants a “good time” every 
day of his life, at the expense of good manners 
ann necessary study. But bis heart being in the 
right place, the wise guidance of Dr. Meredith, 
the principal of the excellent boarding school to 
which his mother is obliged to send him, devel- 
ops his fine qualities, while his physical health 
and development is cared for also. The book 
describes the literary, social and athletic events 
of his school life in a breezy pect ere | 
the writer bas a hearty appreciation of base-ball, | 
boating and snow-ball games, combined with a | 
hearty love of learning. The book throughout | 
will have a good influence, as will appear in the 
final words of the good master, when he tells 
Jack and his friend, as they depart, ‘“‘This school 
will miss you, my dear boys; it needs the ex- 
ample of just such boys as you, East and West.” 
The book is illustrated in a spirited manner by 
F. G. Atwood, and published by Messrs. Jordan, 
Marsh & Co. A valuable Christmas present. 

&. V 











The Fair Extended. 

The demand for an extension of the time 
being universal, the managers have voted to 
close Saterday, Nov. 26, instead of Nov. 12, 
the time first fixed. 

Petitions were circulated by exhibitors and 
others, and signed hy every prominent exhib- 
itor in the building. This 1s eminently wise 
for several reasons. This fair is certainly the 
most important and successful ever held in 
New England, containing as it does more work- 
ing exhibits and more especial and valuable 
attractions than were ever before gathered to- 
gether. Even now some of the very best 
mechanical exhibits are not in working order. 
Notwithstanding the very large attendance from 
home and abroad, the number of people yet to 
come is still larger, and they now realize that | 
if they lose this opportunity it can never be 
replaced. So the excursions will continue to 
bring in their thousands, and town and country | 
will continue to crowd this remarkable exhibi- 
tion. 
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“(I CURE FITS,” 

This heading is a familiar sight to most news- | 
paper readers,,as it has appeared regularly in | 
the best publications for many years past. Dr. H. | 
G. Root, of 183 Pear] St., New York, has a world- 
wide reputation as a successful specialist in this 
distressing disease and has no doubt cured more 
cases than all other doctors combined. As an 
evidence of good faith the doctor sends a free 
sample bottle of his remedy to a!l sufferers who 
write for it, if they give their express and post- 
office address. 





Lone party gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53.West 
Street. 


Consumption Surely Cured, 
To the Editor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FRex to any of your read- 
ers who have Sr if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
T. A. Stocum, M. C., 

181 Pearl St., New York. 





Respectfully, 








~ Our Message. 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C.T.U. 
Published Monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MISS E, P. GORDON, LZditor, 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS: 


One Copy, per year, 25 cents. 
Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper fur one year free of charge. 


Magee Mystic Range. 








Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

ee Kanges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 


versally ae to be the best in use. Used by 

all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 

try. iss Parloa says: “ The Magee fulfills every 
for the most exacting work. Isa 








GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


AT “THE RED GLOVE,” 
53 WEST ST., formerly 31 Temple Place, 


Has one of the most te stocks of Gloves in the 
city. Kvery pair fi and warranted. 





sure, and even baker, economica: 
always use and recommend it to 


cook. a us." 

Grr moti is The bent Is the Cheapest.” and we 
1) no or expense in in of our 
pare a P 


z GEE GES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 


quick. 
eam fart, end T 


WHERE by our and we warrant each one to give 
perfect to the don't bay you need a 
—_— — 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Miss M. 8. Newman, Florist, late of No. 27 
Beacon St., has removed to the Horticultural Flower 
Store, Horticultural Building, No. 100 Tremont St., 
where she will offer the choicest flowers in their 
season. Designs orrenged for public and private 
decorations, and for all other purposes. Party 
bouquets a specialty, She will give nal atten. 
tion to all orders, expresses gratitude for past 
favors, and hopes to merit and receive a continuance 
of public patronage. Telephone 1918. 





Sunday Notice,—Nov. 6, Wqman’s Education. 
al and [ndustrial Union, 74 Boyl8ton St., at 3 P. M, 
Speaker, Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould. Subject: 


*“Bulgaria.”’ All women cordially invited. 





Lost.—A pair of gold-bowed panes, at the Con. 

cord Convention. Any one finding them will please 

aave Son at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, 5 Park 
reet. 





To Advertisers —Your aim is to attract atten. 
tion. The wide-awake business man puts his adver. 
tising in the hands of one who lives the ART oF 
PUTTING THINGS: Janet E. Ruutz es (Writer 
of Pamphlets and Circulars), Brookside, Morris Co., 
New Jersey. ReFeRENCES: Century Co., New 
York; C. Klackner, 17 KE. 17th St., New York; Prang 
& Co., Boston; Best & Co., 23 W. 60th St., New 
York; Jordan & Marsh, Boston. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One {great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 


“VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on spqwestion. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elocution and Physical Culture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78. 








References—Miss Fanny E. Pages, getacion! of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 1887. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 





The Wonderful “Kar Remedies. 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


TRADE MARK, 


“It’s only acold : I shall be 
better to-morrow.” 

Ah! how many have said that 
to wake up in the morsing wit 
a raging fever and all 0 
symptoms of that dread de- 
8 corer Pneumonia. 

Why not make assurance 
doubly sure, and geta bottle of 
the wonderful K-Wren Cough 
Balsam, which, if taken in time, 
will cure a cold in a single 
night? Testimonials by the 
i thousands, telling of the won- 
derful cures effected by these 


















K-Wren Cough Isam 
give almost poapee ay oo - 
Troches are for Gay 
werful Balsaw 
REGISTERED. tobe used ath tand morning. 
K-Wren Troches cure hoarsenrss instantaneously. = 
aly where there are young children might , 
thout flour in the house as the K-Wren Coug' 
d Troches, for croup and sore throat —_ 
no chance before any more than any other ¢ P 
ease of the throat and lungs. Clergymen, pubic sie 
ers, actors lawyers pronounce ply i 
Pail druggists keep them, and in places where there 
are no drug stores the K-Wren Troches will be mailed 
on receipt of price, postpaid. The Balsam will 4 oe 
by express, yes prepaid, when ordering 
mx. Wren Troches. price 10, 15 and 2 ets, per box 
-Wren 4, . 
K-Wren Cough Belsam, price Wo cee. and $i per bottle. 


OBAS, D. KEEP, Sole Agent, 49 Exchange Pl, ¥.¥. 


LADY, | 


wear that old-fashioned hat longer when you 
Ww HY style at 
Cewritty BeekcHeny, i Wamingtan Stn 
ington 8t., opp. Benth St. . 
—_—— 


= H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BO*TO® 
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